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ARTICLE IX. 
THE BALTIMORE AND CHIO RAILROAD. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was projected, and its orig- 
inal capital was subscribed, in 1828. The eastern portion of it 
was laid out, and the work upon it was prosecuted with such 
activity, that in 1830, twelve miles, including one of the most ex- 
pensive portions of it, were opened for use, other portions of the 
work being then far advanced. It was pressed forward with as 
little delay as possible to the town of Frederick, and to the Poto- 
mac River, but was there arrested by a controversy with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal relative to the right of way; and by 
the insuiliciency of funds to complete it. 

From the want of experience to determine the best methods 
both of location and construction, some important mistakes were 
made on this part of the road, which involved a sinking of a con- 
siderable amount of capital, compared with what would have 
been available, had it been reserved for the construction of the 
most eligible work on the same route at the present time. Un- 
fortunately this loss has not been made up by the profits of the 
road while it has been in operation, but it has been on the con- 
trary-augmented by the loss of income, in consequence of its not 
having reached any proper terminus for rendering it productive. 
The amount of population and business along the route was not 
sufficient to authorize the expectation of much income from the 
road, so long as it remained in an unfinished state, or until it 
should be so far finished as to command a great portion of the 
travel between the valley of the Ohio and the Atlantic states. 
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It is, perhaps, fortunate, that no greater amount of capital was 
expended at an early period of the undertaking, as with the 
knowledge now acquired it can be prosecuted to much greater 
advantage, in regard to the expense of the work, its adaptation to 
its objects, and its durability. Nor have the prospects of the en- 
terprise suffered materially ‘from a quarter where much was ap- 
prehended, namely, the previous accomplishment of rival works 
for the same general object. The Pennsylvania works, consisting 
partly of r: ailroads, and partly of canals, afford a very unsatisfac- 
tory route for travellers, and a costly one for the transport of mer- 
chandise, ¢ 7" no important improvements of that route are to be 
expected, at least for many years. Were there present means for 

completing the most perfect of the projected Pe ‘nnsylvania routes, 

it would be more expensive, and would have greater pbatucive 
to surmount, than the Baltimore and Ohio. ‘The Charleston 
and Cincinnati Railroad is not likely to be ever accomplished. 
The New York and Erie Railroad cannot be ce ompleted for many 
years, and if ultimately complet ed, it will be much longer and 
more expensive than the Baltimore and Ohio. The only other 
route which can be considered in any degree a rival of ‘this, is 
that by wav of Buflalo and Albany, the leneth of which, be- 
tween those two termini. is about equal, exclusive of the dis- 
tance of Buflalo from the Ohio, and of Albany from the At- 
lantic. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, therefore, has in prospect 
at this time, as fully as when it was projected, the command of 
the principal part of the travel and. tr: sport of costly merchan- 
dise, between the Ohio and the Atlantie: a magnitude of 
which, besides tnereasing with the advance of the country, will 
be greatly angmented by the rapidity and che ‘apness of the tran- 
sit. ‘The truth of this is so obvious from a mere inspection of the 
map, and a comparison of distances on all the practicable routes, 
that it does not seem to need further proof ¢ vy illustration. The 
decided superiority of this route is sufliciently illustrated by the 
. ict, that when the nikond shall be complete id, the journey over 

t. beginning either at Wheeling or at Pittsburgh, to B: iltimore, 
pele extended thence by railroad to Philadelphia, will be accom- 
plishe din less time, with greater ease and at less cost, than by 
pi assing through the state of Pennsylvania over the public w orks, 
in the most eligible course. 

This decided superiority will be fully attained only when the 
railroad shall be completed, either to Wheeling or to Pittsburgh, 
it being intended that it shall reach both those points. ‘The 
length of the railroad from Baltimore to Pittsburgh will be 337 
miles, and to Wheeling 374; the point of divergence being 60 
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miles from the former place, and 97 from the latter. But the 
object will be in a great measure attained when the railroad from 
Baltimore shall reach Cumberland, which is at the eastern termi- 
nation of the Macadamized National Road leading from that 
point to Wheeling. ‘The distance by railroad from Baltimore to 
Cumberland will be 177 miles,and thence by the national road to 
Wheeling, 131 miles, making a total of 308 miles. The former 
will be travelled by locomotives in about 10 hours, and the latter 
by stage-coaches in 20 or 24 hours, so that the journey from the 
Ohio to an Atlantic city will be performed by this route in a 
much shorter space of time, and at less cost, than by any other, 
even before the comple tion of the railroad between Cumberland 
andthe Ohio. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that on the ex- 
tension of the railroad to Cumberland, there will be a large increase 
in the number of passengers upon it, both from the ordinary inter- 
course of business between the Western and Atlantic states, and 
from the current of emigrants who are peopling the West. 

‘or similar reasons there will be an increase in the transit of 
merchandise, though not in the same proportion. From the in- 
termediate country, however, there will be greater proportional 
increase in the tonnage of merchandise, than in the number of 
passengers, ‘The rich valleys south of the Potomac and west of 
Harper’s Ferry, through which the route passes, now covered 
with beautiful crops of wheat, must afford a considerable surplus 
for market, which can find no outlet equi al to that of the railroad. 
Confident expectations are also entertained, apparently on good 
grounds, that large supplies of coal will be brought by the rail- 
road to market at Baltimore, from the mines eight miles west of 
Cumberland. ‘This coal is ascertained to be of superior quality, 
and easily mined, in any desirable quantities. Should there be 
no disappointment in regard to the value or abundance of this 
coal, there is no doubt, that it may be conveyed to Baltimore over 
the railroad, at such a cost as to aflord a profit to the proprietors, 
and be in demand at that place in large quantities. 

In regard to the probable amount of increase in these several 
branches of trathic, there do not appear to be data for forming any 
precise estimate. According to the computations of Mr. Knight, 
which appear to be made with great care and accuracy upon the data 
assumed, the annual net produce of the several distinct sources of 
revenue anticipated from the railroad as soon as it shall be opened 
to Cumberland, is estimated at the following sums, name ly: the 
business of the old part of the road to Hi arper’s Ferry, 897 O00 ; 
the increased tonnage over the mountains, together w ‘ith the w ay 
tonnage between Harper’s Ferry and Cumberland, and the « ‘oal 
at Cumberland, 33,240 tons, atlording a net revenue of $105,900 ; 
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from passengers, estimated at 87 in each direction daily, a net 
income of $252,900; net income of the Washington Branch, 
$77,000 ; mail transportation, at $300 a mile, $ 53.100 ; ; making 
a total amount of $587,500. This estimate for the immediate 
produce of the road may, perhaps, be considered as rather extray- 
agant, especially in the amount and produce of the transport over 
the mountains. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that the pro- 
duce of the road, after discharging the current expenses, will be 
sufficient to pay all the debts for construction which have been 
charged upon it, and besides to afford a considerable annual divi- 
dend of profits to the stockholders. 

The old track from Baltimore to the Potomac and to Harper’s 
Ferry has been thoroughly repaired, the stone sills being aban- 
doned, and a new and more substantial rail being substituted on 
part of the line. In addition to this, the line has been extended, 
and has been already opened for use from Harper’s Ferry, a dis- 
tance of 42 miles, to near the town of Hancock, and it is fully 
graded and ready for laying down the iron a further distance to 
Cumberland, making a whole length from Baltimore, as above 
stated, of 177 miles. The iron for this last portion of the road is 
already purchase d, and is on its way from England; and it is 
expec ‘ted that it will be entire ly laid down by the Ist of October 
next. ‘The part of the road which has been lately made, and is 
now in progress, is formed of a heavy and substantial iron rail, 
and the track has been located and the rails laid with all the care 
to avoid former errors, and to profit by the experience of this and 
all other railroads, which the utmost prudence could dictate. 
Under the management of skilful and judicious engineers, the 
extended line has been laid out with great judgment, and a form 
of construction has been chosen, well adapted for strength and 
durability. It strikes one asa little singular, that while the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, which terminates out of the State in the 
District of Columbia, pursues the northern bank of the Potomac, 
and is in nearly its whole course in the state of Maryland, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which is exclusively a ‘Maryland 
work, terminating at Baltimore, crosses the Potomac at Harper’ s 
Terry, and continues thence the whole distance, of near a hundred 
miles, on the Virginia side of the river. This arises from the 
choice of route having been first granted by the legislature to the 
Canal. The railroad, however, makes a saving of some miles in 
distance, by passing through the great valley of Virginia, at a dis- 
tance from the Potomac. 

The old portion of the road from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, 
a distance of 82 miles, consists for the most part of a track of 
the original form of construction, namely, of wooden sills covered 
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with an iron plate rail. This was originally a double track, but 
at present, on a considerable part of the line, one of the tracks has 
been taken up, and the materials have been used in the repair of 
the track which is retained. This remaining track is kept in 
good repair, and for the kind of rail used, it is throughout in 
good order. ‘The recent repair appears to have been so thorough, 
that the cost of repairs for succeeding years is not likely to ex- 
ceed that of the past year, until it shall be resolved to replace the 
present defective form of rail, with one which shall be more sub- 
stantial and durable. In some parts a solid rail has been already 
substituted. A prominent defect in this portion of the road, be- 
sides that in the form of construction, is the frequency of short 
curves, as the route winds through the valley of the Petapsco. 
Very many, if not all these curves may probably be modified, to 
the great improvement of the road, by a new location, and with- 
out any very great expense. ‘I'he reason why greater pains was 
not taken to avoid them in the original construction of the road, 
was that it was then supposed that a method had been invented 
of constructing the wheels, which would render curves in the 
track in a great measure harmless. ‘The grades on this portion 
of the road are not excessive, except at one point, namely, in pass- 
ing Parr’s Spring Ridge, where the ascent on one side, and descent 
on the other, for a distance of several miles, is equal to about 83 
feet in a mile. In consequence of the frequency of curves through- 
out the line from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, the usual speed of 
passenger trains does not exceed an average, stops included, of 
15 miles an hour. Parr’s Spring Ridge was originally passed 
by means of inclined planes adapted to the use of stationary en- 
gines, two such planes being built on each side of the ridge. 
These planes have been recently removed, and in place of them 
is provided a track a little more circuitous, over which the loco- 
motives travel with ease. A(fter passing this ridge, the route de- 
scends through the valley of the Monocacy River to the Potomac. 
This is a rich and beautiful tract of country, abounding in large 
and luxuriant fields of wheat, as we have mentioned above. On 
reaching the Potomac, at a place called the Point of Rocks, we 
come in contact also with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a 
costly and magnificent work, which extends along the left bank 
of the Potomac, from the District of Columbia, 120 or 130 miles. 
Hence the railroad and canal proceed side by side along the 
bank of the broad and majestic river, a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, to Harper’s Ferry, the railroad being frequently crowded 
closely in upon the overhanging rocks, and the canal occupying 
the narrow space between it and the river, the banks of each 


being frequently supported by massive and costly walls. The 
mad) 
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canal is beautifully finished, with even banks, being 60 feet wide 
at the surface, and with a depth of six feet of water. The locks 
are of large size, and substantially built of hammered stone ma- 
sonry, laid in cement. 

Ata distance of 82 miles from Baltimore, by the railroad route, 
we come in full view of the town of Harper’s Ferry in Virginia, 
which is situated upon a promontory at the north of the entrance 
of the Shenandoah River, between that river and the Potomac. 
The banks of the two rivers on all sides are high and precipitous, 
and the summits are covered with forest trees. ‘The extensive 
view which is afforded of the two broad and rapid rivers which 
here unite their waters, and the bold and varied features of the 
broad landscape, render the scene quite a striking one. The 
town itself appears small, and there is not much in its architectu- 
ral embellishments, to add to the beauty of the view. A substan- 
tial wooden truss bridge upon high and massive stone piers, rest- 
ing upon the rocky bottom of the river, carries the railroad across 
the Potomac to Harper’s Ferry ; and at the point of reaching the 

right bank, it divides, sending forward the Winchester road along 

the left bank of the Shenandoah, while the Baltimore and Ohio. 
by a curve to the right, pursues the bank of the Potomac, passing 
between the river and the mac hine-shops of the United States 
Armory. ‘The road is here carried along, upon a high embank- 
ment of heavy stone-work, built into the river, to prevent any in- 
terference with the space appropriated to the workshops. 

Soon after passing Harper’s Ferry, the railroad leaves the bank 
of the Potomac, and pursues a westerly course at some distance 
from the river. It passes through a rich country, mostly well 
cultivated, and abounding in extensive wheat fields, the 
product of which must enhance the transportation on the road. 
The railroad from Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, a distance of 
97 miles, is in a great portion either level or varying little from a 
level, and its highest grade does not exceed 40 feet in a mile. It 
is also free from short curves, there being very few of less radius 
than 2,000 feet. Few houses are to be seen ‘along the road, and 
few villages are passed through, yet from the state of cultivation 
it has the appearance of a well peopled country, or at least of one 
capable of supporting a numerous population. After passing for 
a distance of some twenty miles through the counties of Jefferson 
and Berkley, the route again approaches the river, and thence 
passing round a point of ‘North Mountain, it pursues its course 
for the most part along the bank of the river in fall view of its 
broad and turbid stream. 

The railroad track from Harper’s Ferry, as far as it extends to 
the west, is formed of a heavy bridge rail laid upon sleepers most- 
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ly of oak, and fastened at the end of each rail by a nut and screw. 
The road bed is raised in a great part upon embankments, 
and where it passes through cuttings, it is well drained, and is 
secured against the effects of wet and frost, by a ballasting of 
broken stone. The road appears to be in every respect of a sub- 
stantial and durable construction. ‘The masonry, of which there 
are several pretty extensive structures, is mostly of a sort of 
gray limestone, hammered, and laid in cement. At convenient 
intervals watering stations are provided, at most of which the 
reservoirs are inclosed within stone buildings of an octagonal 
form, and supplied with water from neighboring springs in the 
high grounds, by means of iron pipes. 

The Atlantic section of this work being thus near its accom- 
plishment, the public attention is turned with renewed interest to 
the western section, extending from Cumberland to the Ohio 
River. ‘The vast and varied tract of country yet to be traversed 
by the route, presents a wide field for exploration and inquiry, for 
the selection of the best course. The company have caused very 
extensive and elaborate examinations and surveys to be made, 
under the direction of their chief engineer, Mr. Knight, and a vol- 
ume has been published, exhibiting the results of these inquiries. 
We shall not here attempt a full statement of these results, but 
shall present briefly a description of one of the routes surveyed, 
which has the preference of the engineer, and seems likely, from 
its apparent comparative advantages, to be adopted in its general 
course, though it is not improbable that it may be subject to many 
variations, W “ith a view to such improvements as further investiga- 
tion wil] suggest. 

The first question to be determined in the selection of the 
route westwardly from Cumberland, is, which of the several 
tributaries of the Potomac shall be followed up, in pursuit of the 
most eligible point for crossing the great ridge of the Alleghany 
Mountains, which separates the waters of the Atlantic from those 
of the Ohio. That which appears to be entitled to the preference, 
is Wills Creek, which unites at Cumberland with the north branch 
of the Potomac, coming into it from the northwest. Beginning 
at the termination of the Atlantic section of the road, three fourths 
ofa mile below Cumberland, the route passes around the town on its 
northeastern margin, to the narrows of Wills Mountain, where it 
crosses Wills Creek, and the national road. It thence pursues the 
western branch of the creek, in a northerly direction, crossing 
Braddock’s Run, and again crossing the national road, which here 
turns directly towards the west. It continues along a fine ex- 
panse of bottom land, crossing Je ‘nnings’s Run, and Gladden 
Run, to the mouth of Little W ills Creek, ; eight miles north of the 
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Pennsylvania line, and thirteen miles from Cumberland, the grade 
hardly exceeding in any part 26 feet per mile. The route “then 
takes a westerly direction along the same creek, which here as- 
sumes the character of a mountain ravine, and continues ata grade 
of from 57 to 66 feet per mile for a distance of 22 miles, passing 
through the breaches made by the stream in the Little Alleghany, 
and Great and Little Savage Mountains, to near the eastern base 
of the Great Alleghany, or Meadow Mountain. From this point 
the route passes for a short distance along the slope of the moun- 
tain to a depression called the Sand Patch, where it crosses the 
crest of the ridge at a distance of 36 miles from Cumberland, and 
at a height of 1,670 feet above that town, and 2,290 feet above 
tide-water. ‘The route thence descends by Flaherty Creek through 
a cleftin Meadow Mountain, at a grade of 66 feet per mile, to 
Myer’s Mills, near the confluence of that creek with Casselman’s 
River, a branch of Youghioghany, and one of the tributaries of 
the Ohio. 

The length of this route, by which the whole of the formidable 

mountain region will be traversed, by a grade not exceeding oe 
feet ina mile, and with a maximum curvature of 500 feet radius, 
41 1-2 miles. The estimated cost of graduation, masonry, und 
construction, with a double line of railway, is estimated at 
$1,905,000, or about $46,000 per mile. This route pursues the 
valle Vv, W hich was preferred by the United States Board of Inter- 
nal Improve ment for the route of the Ches sapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal west of Cumberland, and it is stated that in case that work 
should be extended across the mountains according to the original 
design, an event which is not very likely to happen, no necessary 
collision would arise from a want of room for both works. 

From Myers Mill, the route continues, by the valley of Cassel- 
man’s River, to its mouth at Turkeyfoot, a distance of 30 1-2 miles, 
and thence by the valley of the Youghiogany, a further distance 
of 25 1-2 miles, to Canoe Hollow, 2 1-2 miles east of the town of 
Connelsville. The route along these two rivers pursues a mean- 
dering course, in the midst of lofty hills, and breaking through 
several mountains on the Casselman, crossing several times from 
one bank to the other, and on the Youghiogany confined chiefly 
to its left bank. In the whole distance of 56 miles, the road will 
have either a level or a descending grade, never exceeding 26 1-2 
feet in a mile, and the minimum radius of curvature is 573 feet. 
The whole descent from Myers Mill to Canoe Hollow is 1,094 1-2 
feet, and from the summit at the Sand Patch, a distance of 60 1-2 
miles, the descent is 1,404 1-2 feet. The elevation at Canoe 
Hollow is 885 3-4 feet above the level of tide. The estimated 
cost of graduation, masonry, and construction of these 56 miles 
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of railway, with a double track, is $1,749,553, or $31,242 per 
mile. 

At Canoe Hollow, near Connelsville, the Wheeling and Pitts- 
burgh routes divide, the former leaving the valley of the Youghi- 
ogany, and proceeding by Bandrin’s Run and the v valley of “the 
Redstone, to Brownsville, on the Monongahela, where it crosses 
the national road; thence along the west bank of the Mononga- 
hela, through the village of Fredericktown and Milisborough, and 
up the Ten-Mile Creek to Clarksville; and thence by the north 
Fork of Ten-Mile Creek to its summit; thence down ‘T'emple- 
ton’s Creek to the mouth of Owing’s Run; and thence descend- 
ing Wheeling Creek 28 3-4 miles to the town of Wheeling. The 
distance by this route is 97 1-2 miles; the maximum grade 53 
feet per mile; and the minimum radius of curvature 573 feet. 
The height of the termination at W heeling is 628 feet above the 
level of tide-water, and 50 feet above low water in the Ohio. The 
estimated cost of grading, masonry, and construction, is $2,946,995, 
or about $30,200 per mile. 

The Pittsburgh Branch proceeds from Canoe Hollow, along the 
right bank of the Youghiogany, to its mouth, and thence by the 
right bank of the Monongahela, to the town of Pittsburgh, a dis- 
tance of 60 1-3 miles, with a maxitnum grade of 21 feet per mile, 
and rarely exceeding 13 feet, the maximum curvature being 
on a radius of 750 feet. The total of the ascending grades 
is 42 feet, and of the descending grades, 178 feet, the termination 
at Pittsburgh being 750 feet above the level of tidewater. The 
estimated cost, for a single track, is $1,519,264, or $25,000 a 
mile. 

According to these measurements of distances and estimates of 
cost, the length of railroad from Cumberland to Wheeling will be 
195 miles, with a maximum grade of 66 feet in a mile, and the 
cost of grading and masonry and construction, computed with the 
exception of 28 1-2 miles on W heeling Creek for a double track, 
with an iron rail weighing 50 pounds per yard, $6,601,548. If 
the estimate be limited to a single track, it reduces the cost to 
$85,039,016. 

If we add to this the 60 1-3 miles of*the Pittsburgh Branch, it 
makes a length of road yet to be constructed of 955 miles, at a 
cost of $8,120,812, and for an entire single track, $6,558,280. 

This review of the character of the route over which the rail- 
road is yet to be constructed, shows its entire feasibility, at a 
rate of expenditure by no means formidable, when regarded in 
the face of the great objects to be attained by the accomplishment 
of the work. It appears that the maximum grade, even in the 
mountain section of the route, is less by seventeen feet in a mile 
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than the highest grade which is daily traversed without difficulty, 
at Parr’s Spring “Ridge, on the eastern section of the road; and 
less by fourteen feet in a mile than the grades which are regularly 
passed on the Massachusetts Western Railroad, both by passen- 
ger trains, travelling with rapidity, and by freight trains travel- 
ling with very heavy loads. Curvatures occur on many of the 
mountainous parts of the line, which it would be desirable to 
avoid, if it were practicable ; but these objectionable curvatures are 
far less excessive, and less frequent than those which occur on the 
part of the road between Baltimore and the Potomac; 500 feet 
being the minimum radius of curvature proposed to be admitted 
on any part of the road which is yet to be built. The railroad, 
therefore, when built, between Cumberland and the Ohio River, 
will be of a character, so far as it will be affected by the face of 
the country through which it passes, to admit of its being travel- 
led with entire facility, and with any degree of rapidity which 
can be reasonably desired. 

Of the amount of business which may be expected on such a 
line of communication, it is extremely difficult to make any satis- 
factory estimate. The change produced by the opening of the 
route itself is so great, as to render very uncertain, as a basis of 
calculation, the data derived from the previous state of things. 
The experiment which has been made of the road thus far affords 
very little evidence for testing its future success. The experiment of 
another year, embracing the operations upon the road extended to 
Cumberland, will go much further towards affording this test, be- 
cause then, as has been already remarked, the route will be confess- 
edly the best between the two great regions of country, and will, 
therefore, command a large portion of the existing travel. But the 
effect of increasing the amount of travel, by its increased rapidity 
and cheapness, will remain in a great measure to be produced on 
the opening of the whole railroad. When we consider the extent 
of population to whom the means of nearer access to one another 
will be thus offered, and the vast amount of the products of each 
region, which are demanded among the supplies of daily subsist- 
ence in the other, we cannot hesitate in the belief, that the degree 
of travel and of transportation of merchandise will be very great, and 
will ultimately afford an ample remuneration for the expense of 
this great work. 

The chief engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in a 
report, which has been recently printed, has made some curious 
and interesting calculations of the cost of transportation on that 
road, founded on the actual experience of the last three years. 
These calculations do not give the most favorable view of the 
efficiency of this mode of transportation, in regard to cost, for sev- 
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eral reasons, particularly the heavy expense of repairs arising from 
the form of construction of the road, and the smallness of the 
trains, both for passengers and freight, arising from various causes, 
partly temporary in their application. 

According to these statements and calculations, the aggregate 
of receipts for the transport of passengers, mail, and merchandise, 
in 1839, was $407,267, and of expenses, $296,585, leaving a net 
revenue of $110,682. The number of miles run by locomotive 
engines, with passenger trains, was 101,031; equal to 1,263 
trips of 80 miles from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry; andthe num- 
ber of miles with freight trains was 191,282; equal to 2,391 trips. 
The cost of passenger trains was 90 cents per mile, and the ave- 
rage of passengers was equal to 27 by each train through the 
whole line. The cost of freight trains was 113 cents per mile, 
and the average of freight per train was equal to 24 tons through 
the whole line. The average cost of conveyance of each passenger 
per mile was 3 1-3 cents, and of each ton of goods per mile, 4 1-2 
cents nearly. 

In 1840, the total of receipts was $453,592; of expenses, 
$281,891; and of net revenue, $151,701. The number of miles 
run by passenger trains was 107,604, equal to 1,345 trips; and 
the number of passengers was equal to 33,559 carried through the 
whole line of 80 miles, or 25 passengers through for each trip. 
The number of miles run by freight trains was 249,947; equal to 
3,124, or ten trips per day. The amount of freight was equal to 
66,767 tons carried through; or 21.5 tons per train. ‘The cost of 
passenger trains was 81 cents per mile, and of the conveyance of 
each passenger, 3 1-4 cents per mile. The average cost of freight 
trains was 78 cents per mile, and of freight 3 2-3 cents per ton per 
mile. The low cost of the freight trains per mile is to be attributed 
to the great number and light loads of the trains, the general ex- 
penses being apportioned ona great number of miles. The high 
cost of transportation per ton, and for each passenger, isin a great 
degree attributable to the same cause. 

In 1841, the whole amount of receipts was $394,826; of ex- 
penses, $240,986 ; and of net revenue, $150,840; there being a 
large falling off in the amount of freight transported, in consee 
quence of the failure of the year’s crop. The number of miles 
run by passenger trains was 109,872, equal to 1,373 trips. The 
number of passengers carried was equal to 31,199 carried through 
the line, averaging 23 per train. The cost of passenger trains 
was equal to 80 cents per mile, on an average of 3 1-2 cents per 
mile for each passenger. The number of “miles. ran by freight 
trains was 189,745, equal to 2,372 trips, or 7.6 daily. The quan- 
tity of freight was equal to 45,589 tons carried through the line, 
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or 19.2 tons per train. ‘The average cost of freight trains was 81 
cents per mile, and the cost of freight 4.2 cents per mile. The 
charge for passengers was 0 cents per mile, and for freight, an 
average of 5 1-2 cents per mile. 

The expenses for freight transportation for 1841 were thus dis- 
tributed: Ist, locomotive expenses, including repairs and renewal 
of engines and tenders, fuel, oil, enginemen and firemen, with 
animal power in the streets of Baltimore, 1.743 cents; 2d, repairs 
of road, and stations, 1.318 cents; 3d, repairs and renewal of cars, 
0.471 cents; 4th, transportation expenses, agents, conductors, 
brakemen, depot laborers, oil for cars, &c., 0.476; 5th, general 
office expenses, 0.192; total, 4.200 cents. The average charge 
on freight having been 5.022 2 cents per mile, the net profit was 
equal to 1.322 cents per ton per mile. 

Mr. Knight’s estimate of the future cost of freight transportation 
between Harper’s Ferry and Baltimore, when the cost of fuel 
shall be reduced by obtaining coal from Cumberland, the repairs 
of cars reduced by the introduction of improved cars, and the 
average tonnage increased to 25 tons per train, is as follows, name- 
ly: locomotive expenses, 1.119 cents ; horses in Baltimore, 0.222 
cents ; road repairs, 0.999 cents; cars, 0.25; transportation de- 
partment, 0.397; general expenses, 0.148 ; total, 3.135 cents, in- 
stead of 4.2. He estimates further, that the cost of freight between 
Harper’s Ferry and Baltimore, on the present track, will be ulti- 
mately reduced by the increase of business to 2 3-4 cents for the 
mixed business of the road, and to a less price for the coal trans- 
portation. 

His estimate of the cost of transportation per ton per mile, be- 
tween Harpe rs Ferry and Cumberland, calculated on an amount 
of 28,720 tons per annum,,in each direction, i is as follows, name- 
ly: motive power, 0.395 cents; road repairs, at $650 per mile, 
1,182; cars, 0.250; transportation expenses, 0.397 ; general oflice 
expenses, 0.148 ; total, 2.322. This estimate is for the mixed trade. 
Coal transportation will be reduced to 1 1-2 cents. He estimates 
the average of coal from Cumberland to Baltimore, at 2 cents per 
per ton per mile, and of the mixed trade, when increased in 
amount, at 2.3 cents per mile. 
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IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. NO. II. 


Since the publication of our first article on the warin Affghan- 
istan, intelligence of a material change in the condition of affairs 
there, of important advantages gained by the British forces, 
and of the weakness and dissensions of the leaders of the insur- 
gent Affghans, has been received in England, by several succes- 
sive overland Indian mails. 

It will be remembered that Sir Robert Sale had determined to 
maintain his post at Jellalabad, confident that the order to sur- 
render it, which he had received from General Elphinstone, would 
not be approved by the supreme government of India.* This 
determination met, of course, the high approbation of that Gov- 
ernment. Just at the time when the measures for regaining the 
British power in Affghanistan were taken, Lord Ellenborough, 
the new governor-general appointed by Sir Robert Peel’s admin- 
istration, arrived from England and superseded Lord Auckland, 
under whose administration the policy in regard to Affghanistan 
had been adopted. 

A slight delay appears to have been experienced in the adop- 
tion of a definite course of measures for regaining British influ- 
ence in the insurgent province, because Lord Auckland was un- 
willing to bind by a permanent policy his successor, at that time 
momentarily expected. Measures had been taken, however, for 
the relief of Jellalabad, The forces of Major Gen. Pollock had been 
at once put in motion for a junction with Sir Robert Sale, who 
had gallantly maintained his position in that city. He had been 
throngh the winter besieged with more or less strictness by the 
Affehan forces under Akhbar Khan. General Pollock had the 
chief command of the British forces west of the Indus, after the 
defeat and capture of General Elphinstone. 

A considerable delay intervened before Gen. Pollock could collect 
his forces, with camels and forage, so far as to justify him in an at- 
tempt to force the Khyber Pass, lyi ing between Peshawer, where his 
force lay, and Jellalabad. It was known that this formidable pass 
was in possession of the Affghan troops, who would not, it was sup- 
posed, surrender it without a formidable resistance. T he strength 
of the pass may be inferred from the fact, that hitherto, the leaders of 
armies which have marched through it have frequently purchased 


* We refer, in general, to our Article No. VII. of this volume of the Chronicle, 
for a narrative of the events in the beginning of the Affghan war. 
VOL. III. 26 
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an uninterrupted passage from the’ chiefs residing in the neigh- 
borheod, not caring to incur the risk of forcing their way. "In 
consideration of this formidable obstacle, and of the Affghan force 
threatening Sir Robert Sale, General Pollock, after sending, in 
January, an advanced force as far as Ali Musjid, at the entrance 
of the pass, postponed an attempt to force it until he could collect 
his army and stores. 

Feeling, at length, sufficiently strong, in the beginning of the 
month of April, he marched with his army. The opposition with 
which he met seems to have been less formidable than he antici- 
pated; on the 5th of April he forced the pass, dispersing a con- 
siderable body of Affghan troops which occupied the heights, 
after a smart skirmish, ‘and thus securing his passage w ithout | any 

material loss. He met with no other opposition of importance, 
and reached Jellalabad on the 16th of the month. 

Meanwhile Sir Robert Sale had taken energetic measures for 
the defence of this city. ‘The Affghan forces surrounded him in 
considerable numbers, under the command of Akhbar Khan him- 
self. This chief, about the time that General Pollock actually 
forced the Khyber Pass, in the hope of exciting his men, circu- 
lated among them an eccount of the defeat of Pollock and his re- 
treat to Peshawer. Of this pretended intelligence General Sale 
was at once informed by his spies, and, although he did not give 
full credit to it, he thought best to take measures by a sally ‘and 
attack on the besieging force, to free himself from them if possi- 
ble, and send troops to assist General Pollock in opening his way. 
On the 7th of April, accordingly, he made an attack upon Akhbar 
Khan, who had drawn up his forces to receive him. ‘The result 
was the entire defeat and route of the Affghan army, numbering 
6,000 men. ‘Their camp was burned, and several pieces of Brit- 
ish artillery, which had been taken at Cabul, were recaptured. 
The following is that part of Sir Robert Sale’s despatch, which 
gives an account of the circumstances of this victory: 


“ From Major-treneral Sir R. Sale, K. C. B., to Captain Ponsonby, 
Assistant-Adjutant General. 


“ JevLavaBap, April 7, 1842. 

** Sin, — Information was on the evening of the 5th instant brought 
into this place, in the most positive and circumstantial terms, from spies 
in the enemy’s camp, to the effect that the force under General Pollock, 
C. B., had met a reverse in the Khyber, and retraced their steps towards 
Peshawer, and about 10 P. M., on the 6th, a feu de joie and salute of 
artillery was fired by Mahommed Akhbar, which was said to be in honor 
of the event. It was on the same day, and through similar channels, 
announced to me that the Affghans were sending reinforcements to aid 
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in defending the frontier passes. Although I could not wholly depend 
upon these statements, which were improbable in themselves, and ac- 
companied by counter reports of another revolution at Cabul, which was 
assigned by some as the cause of the rejoicing of the de feat of the Af 
ghans inthe Khyber, and by one account of the intended and even actual 
retreat of the Sirdar to Lughnan, I came, on a full consideration of the 
various circumstances and rumors, to the resolution of anticipating the 
last mentioned event, by a general attack on the Affghan camp, in the 
hopes of relieving that place from blockade, and facilitating General 
Pollock’s advance. I accordingly gave directions to form three columns 
of infantry, the centre consisting of “the 13th Light Infantry and 500 rank 
and file, under Colonel Dennie, C. B.; the left, of the 35th Native In- 
fantry and 500 rank and file, under Lieutenant-Colonel Monteith, C. B.; 
and the right, of the 13th Light Infantry, another of the 35th Native In- 
fantry, and the detachment of s appers and miners, under Lieutenant Orr, 
(the severity of Captain Broadfoot’s wounds still rendering him non-ef- 
fective,) the whole, 359 strong, commanded by Captain Havelock, of her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry. These were to be supported by the fire 
a the guns of No. 6 Light Field Battery, under C aptain Abbott, to which 
Capt. Backhouse, of Shah Shoojah’s Artillery, was also attached, and by 
the whole of my small cavalry force under Captain Oldfield and Lieut. 
Mayne. The troops issued from the Cabul and Peshawer gate at day- 
light this morning. So far from the Sirdar having made dispositions to 
avoid the e ncounter, his whole force, not falling short in all of 6,000 men, 
was formed in order of battle for the defence of his camp, the right rest- 
ing on a fort, its left on the Cabul river, and even the ruined works, 
within 800 yards of the place, were filled with Ghilzee marksmen, and 
recently repaired for stout resistance. ‘The attack was led by the skir- 
mishers and column, under Captain Havelock, who drove the enemy in 
the most satisfactory manner from the extreme left of his advanced line of 
works, which they pierced at once, and proceeded to advance into the 
plain ; whilst the central column directed its efforts against a square fort, 
the defence of which was obstinately maintained. With the deepest re- 
eret I have to mention, that whilst leading his regiment to the assault, 
Col. Dennie, C. B., of her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, received a shot 
through the body, which shortly after proved ‘fatal. 'The rear of this work 
having been gained by passing to its left, I gave orders for a combined 
attack on the enemy’s camp. It was in every way brilliant and successful. 
The artillery advanced at the gallop, and directed a heavy fire on the Aff- 
ghan centre, whilsttwo of the columns of infantry penetrated his line at 
the same point, and the third drove his left back from its support on the 
river, into the stream of which some of his horse and foot were forced. 
“The Affghans made repeated attempts to check our advance by a 
smart fire of musketry, and throwing forward heavy bodies of horse, 
which twice closely threatened the troops under Captain Havelock, and 
by opening against us four guns from a battery screened by a garden wall, 
and said to have been served under the personal superintendence of the 
Sirdar; but in a short time they were dislodged from every point of their 
position, their cannon taken, and their camp involved in a general confla- 
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gration. The battle was over, and the enemy in full retreat, in the direc- 
tion of Lughnan, by about 7, A. M. We made ourselves masters of two 
cavalry standards, recaptured four guns lost by the Cabul and Gundamuck 
forces, the restoration of which to our Government is received by the 
forces with much honest exultation, and destroyed the whole of the ene- 
my’s tents. In short, the defeat of Mahommed Akhbar by the force 
which he boasted of blockading has been, in the open field, complete and 
signal.’ 


As we have said above, General Pollock’s forces reached Jella- 
labad on the 16th. We have no accounts of the subsequent 
movements of the combined army. Up to our latest dates, the 
commanders were engaged in collecting supplies from the neigh- 
boring country, with a view to a rec apture of Cabul. A regi- 
ment, > under Colonel Bolton, which did not arrive at Peshawer in 
time to accompany Gen, Pollock, subsequently marched through 
the pass to Jellalabad without difficulty. 

About the same time the English forces, under the command of 
General Nott, who was quartered at Candahar, in the Duraunee 
territory, southwest of Cabul, met with similar successes. On 
the 28th of March, General England, who was on his march from 
Quetta to C andabar, having in charge a convoy of treasure and 
stores, together with 1,500 camels, experienced a repulse from the 
Affghans at Hykulzye, near the Kojuck (or Kozuk) Pass, which 
is about intermediate between those two places. Not wish- 
ing to put his convoy to rag he retreated upon Quetta without 
any material loss. General Nott had meanwhile sent a force 
to meet him, which had dispersed with loss such of the natives as 
opposed it. On hearing of General England’s retreat, he sent to 
him at Quetta “a letter, couched in the most severe and authori- 
tative terms, ordering him to march again for Candahar with his 
entire force.” General England at once obeyed, and proceeded 
to Candahar, having struck his camp at Quetta. He met with 
no opposition till he arrived again, on the 27th of April, at Hykul- 
zye, the scene of his former discomfiture. At this place a large 
body of Affghans was collected, and a brisk engagement ens sued, 
which resulted in their defeat with aloss of 30killed. There was 
no reason to anticipate any further check in General England’s 
advance to Candahar; at the latest dates, he had but a short 
march before him. 

There were, therefore, it will be seen, at the end of April, two 
British armies in Affghanistan, unchecked by any native force: 
the command of General Nott at Candahar, and that of General 
Pollock at Jellalabad. General Nott, as well as General Pollock, 
was believed to be engaged in preparing an advance on Cabul. 
The state of things there had materially changed since the first 
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successes of the insurrection, which resulted in the recapture of 
Cabul by the Affghans, and the annihilation of the British garri- 
son of thatcity. ‘lhe accounts which we have already published of 
the breaking out of the insurrection comprise all of these successes 
with the exception of the recapture of Ghuzni. This city was held 
by Col. Palmer with one regiment of troops. He received, after 
the fall of Cabul, instructions from General Elphinstone bidding 
him to surrender his post. He appears to have had some hesita- 
tion as to obeying these instructions; but, finding himself pressed 
on all sides by the enemy, while his own force labored under 
great disadvantages, and was too small to maintain its position, 
he capitulated on the Ist of March, on condition that he should 
be allowed a safe retreat to Cabul. He could hardly have been 
fully aware of the state of things in that city. He had, before his 
capitulation, been compelled to retire from the town of Ghuzni 
into the citadel. We copy his despatch announcing this event: 


*Guuznt, March 1. 


** Sir —It is with much concern I acquaint you, that from want of 
water, and by an overpowering force, under cover, and within fifty yards 
of us in the city, IL have been compelled to enter into terms to evacuate 
the citadel and fort within six days. The garrison is to occupy the north- 
east corner of the town. ‘The garrison is exhausted by fatigue and con- 
stant duty, and the men have suffered greatly from cold, the thermometer 
having been 14 below zero. ‘The terms are, honorable treatment and 

safety whilst here and on the march to Cabul, solemnly sworn to by the 

chiefs. In capitulating, I have only acted up to the orders of Major 
Pottinger and General Elphinstone, who directed me in an official letter 
to evacuate the citadel and city on the arrival of Rohilla Khan, son of 
Ameenoolah Khan, Sirdar of Logur. The chief arrived, and promised to 
escort us in safety to Cabul. Amooun Shumscoden Khan, nephew of 
Dost Mahommed Khan, has also arrived as Governor of Ghuzni, and as 
political agent. Ireceived instructions to march immediately on his arri- 
val for Cabul, from the late Sir William McNaghten, Bart. Abandoned 
as this garrison has been in the very centre of the enemy’s country, cut 
off from all communication with any quarter, and without a sufficiency 
of water even at this season, with 200 men detached to hold an outpost 
which is destitute of water, and must have fallen in forty-eight hours, 
nothing but capitulation remained ; from the outpost falling into the 
hands of the enemy, they would command our only well and commanding 
fort, and the whole garrison would have been destroyed in a few days. 
‘The bearer has received only subsistence on the road, and is to receive a 
handsome reward on delivering this letter. We have upwards of 100 
sick and wounded, and 137 casualties. ‘The officers, including Captain 
Burnett, 54th, and Lieutenant Crawford, Shah Shoojah’s force, are all 
well. 1 have, &c., 

“J. Palmer, Lieutenant-Cclonel, Political Agent, commanding at 
Ghuzni. 
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“P.S. There is great reason to fear for our safety, as there are some 
thousands of Ghazees in the city, whom the chiefs cannot disperse. ‘The 
snow is still deep. No tidings from the southward; but report says the 
troops hold the city of Candahar, and are daily fighting. 

“ To the Officer commanding at Jellalabad.” 


As in the case of the capitulation at Cabul, the conditions res- 
pecting the safety of the troops were entirely disregarded by the 
Affghans. On the 6th of March, as soon as they left the citadel, 
the troops were attacked by the Ghazees, and almost all massa- 
cred. A few of the officers and about 100 of the sepoys, were all 
that escaped. At the latest accounts they were still in captivity. 
Colonel Palmer’s force had consisted of about 1,000 men of the 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

This success on the part of the insurgents was almost imme- 
diately followed by an event at Cabul, which renders it impossi- 
ble to form any judgment of the course which events, and the 
policy of different parties in Affghanistan will take. This event 
was the murder of Shah-Shoo}: h-ool- Moolk, the nominal king of 
the country. Since the expulsion of the British troops from Ca- 
bul, he had been permitted to retain the throne by the chiefs, who 
really had the power in their hands, in reward, apparently, of his 
connivance in the expulsion and destruction of his allies. 

The date of this murder is not given in any of the accounts 
which have reached us. It appears to have taken place about the 
Ist of April. Shoojah had jealously kept himself in his palace, 
or strong-hold of the Bala Hissar. About the time which we 
have named, however, four chieftains, Newaub Zemaun Khan, 
Oosman Khan, Ameen Oolah Khan, and Jubar Khan, who is the 
brother of the exiled Dost Mahomed, gained his confidence by the 
most solemn protestations, and by g great promises, in which they 
professed the utmost zeal for him, and induced him to prepare an 
army to march against the British at Jellalabad. ‘They succeeded 
in persuading him to leave his palace to go out of the city and 
review a portion of these troops. On the ‘road he was shot, with 
several of his attendants, by an ambush of fifty men, commanded 
by Shoojah ood-Dowlah, who acted apparently under the direc- 
tions of his father, Newaub Zemaun Khan, who, as we have 
said, was one of the persons engaged in this conspiracy to entice 
the king from his palace. With their consent and connivance, 
apparently, Prince Futteh Jung, the son of the murdered mon- 
arch, was crowned king, but he was himself killed by an oppos- 
ing party a day or two ‘afterwards, and the most reckless anarchy 
ensued. Timor Shah, another son of Shoojah-ool-Moolk, was 
one of the claimants of the throne ; he was supposed to favor the 
British interests, and to hope for British protection. 
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Such is a brief sketch of the state of affairs in Affghanistan at 
the close of April, comprising the latest accounts which have 
reached us. ‘There were there at that time two British armies, 
one at Candahar, and one at Jellalabad, both tolerably well sup- 
plied, and unmolested by the tinmediais presence of the enemy. 
Akhbar Khan’s force, which he had concentrated before Jellala- 
bad, was in great measure broken up by his defeat of April 7th ; 
he had retreated with the remnant into the mountains. In the 
action of that day he was himself wounded; there was a rumor 
that he had died of his wound. Lastly, at Cabul there was a 
considerable force of Affghan troops, but the city was in great 
confusion on account of the assassinations of Shoojah and Futteh 
Jung. The course of the British Government, if their troops 
should retake Cabul, as they probably will, can hardly be conjec- 
tured. 

Some negotiation had taken place respecting an excbanie of 
prisoners, but none had been effected. General Elphinstone died 
in captivity on the 24th of April. Lord Ellenborough had before 
that ordered an inquiry as to his conduct to be made by a court- 
martial. A court-martial was also ordered to consider Colonel 
Palmer’s conduct in the surrender of Ghuzni. 

We shall give further accounts of the state of affairs as they 
reach us. 


MISCELLANY. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


CorresPoNDENCE between the Governments of the United States and 
of Mexico, communicated to the Senate of the United States July 13, 
1842. 

Letter from Mr. J. M. De Bocanegra, Secretary of State and Foreign 
Relations of Mexico, to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State of the United 
States. 

[ TRANSLATION. | 
National Palace, Mexico, May 12, 1842. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State and Foreign Relations, enjoys 
the satisfaction of addressing the honorable Secretary of State of the 
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United States of America, in the name and by the express order of his 
Excellency the President of the Mexican Republic. 

The relations of amity and good harmony which have happily subsist- 
ed between this and your great nation might have been disturbed in a 
lamentable manner, since the year 1835, when the Revolution of Texas 
broke out, if the Mexican Government had not given so many evidences 
of its forbearance, and had not made so many and so great sacrifices for 
the sake of peace, in order that the world might not, with pain and amaze- 
ment, see the two nations which appear to be destined to establish the 
policy and interests of the American continent divided and ravaged by the 
evils of war. 

But, from that truly unfortunate period, the Mexican Republic has 
received nothing but severe injuries and inflictions from the citi- 
zens of the United States. ‘The Mexican Government speaks only of 
the citizens of the United States, as it still flatters itself with the belief, 
that it is not the Government of that country which has promoted the 
insurrection in Texas, which has favored the usurpation of its territory, 
and has supplied the rebels with ammunition, arms, vessels, money, and 
recruits; but that these aggressions have proceeded from private in- 
dividuals, who have not respected the solemn engagements which bind 
together the two nations, nor the treaties concluded between them, nor 
the conduct, ostensibly frank, of the Cabinet of Washington. 

It is, however, notorious, that the insurgent colonists of that integral 
part of the territory of the Mexican Republic would have been unable to 
maintain their prolonged rebellion without the aid and the efficient sympa- 
thies of citizens of the United States, who have publicly raised forces in 
their cities and towns, have fitted out vessels in their ports, and laden 
them with munitions of war, and have marched to commit hostilities 
against a friendly nation, under the eyes and with the knowledge of 
the authorities, to whom are intrusted the fulfilment of the law. 

The Mexican Government entertains so high an opinion of the force of 
the Government of the United States, and of its power to restrain those 
its subjects from violating the religious faith of treaties solemnly conclud- 
ed between it and other nations, and from committing hostilities against 
such nations in time of peace, that it cannot easily comprehend how those 
persons have been able to evade the punishment decreed against them by 
the laws of the United States themselves, and to obtain that quiet impu- 
nity which incessantly encourages them to continue their attacks. It is 
well worthy of remark, that no sooner does the Mexican Government, in 
the exercise of its rights, which it cannot and does not desire to renounce, 
prepare means to recover a possession usurped from it, than the whole 
population in the United States, especially in the southern States, is in 
commotion, and in the most public manner a large portion of them is 
turned upon Texas, in order to prevent the rebels from being subjected 
by the Mexican arms, and brought back to proper obedience. 

Could proceedings more hostile on the part of the United States have 
taken place, had that country been at war with the Mexican Republic? 
Could the insurgents of Texas have obtained a cooperation more effec- 
tive, or more favorable to their interests? Certainly not; the civilized 
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world looks on with amazement, and the Mexican Government is filled 
with unspeakable regret, as it did hope, and had a right to hope, that, 
living in peace with the United States, your Government would preserve 
our territory from the invasions of your own subjects. ‘The vicinity of a 
friend is an adv antage rather than an inconvenience ; but if one neighbor 
oversteps the sacred limits imposed by treaties, and disturbs and 
harasses another, it cannot be maintained that the friendship of the for- 
mer is real, and that much confidence should be placed in it. 

The Government of the Mexican Republic, therefore, which regards 
the faithful fulfilment of treaties as its highest obligation, which anxiously 
desires to preserve and increase its friendly relations with the People 
and the Government of the United States, finds itself under the necessity 
of protesting solemnly against the aggressions which the citizens of those 
States are constantly repeating upon the Mexican territory, and of de- 
claring, in a positive manner, that it considers as a violation of the treaty 
of amity the toleration of a course of conduct which produces an incom- 
prehensible state of things —a state neither of peace nor war; but in- 
flicting upon the Mexican Republic the same injuries and i inconveniences 
as if war had been declared between the two nations which are called by 
Providence to form with each other relations and bonds of extreme and 
cordial friendship. 

And the undersigned, in complying with this order from the most Ex- 
cellent Provisional President of the Republic of Mexico, assures you, 
Sir, of the high consideration with which he remains 

Your obedient servant, 
J. M. DE BOCANEGRA. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Thompson. 


DerartTMENT oF Srare, 
Washington, July 8, 1842. 


Sir: On the 29th of last month, a communication was received at 
this Department from Mr. de Bocanegra, Secretary of State and Foreign 
Relations of the Government of Mexico, having been forwarded through 
the agency of Mr. Velasques de Leon, at New York, who informed the 
Department, by a letter accompanying that of Mr. de Bocanegra, that 
he had been appointed Chargé d’ Affaires of the Mexican Republic to 
this Government, although he had not yet presented his credentials. Mr. 
de Bocanegra’s letter is addressed to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and bears date the 12th of May. A copy, together with a copy 
of the communication from Mr. Velasques de Leon transmitting it, and 
of the answer to Mr. Velasques de Leon from this Department, you will 
receive herewith. Upon the receipt of this despatch, you will imme- 
diately address a note to Mr. Bocanegra, in which you will say : 

That the Secretary of State of the United States has received a letter 
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addressed to him by Mr. de Bocanegra, under date of the 12th of May, 
and transmitted to the Department of State at Washington, through the 
agency of Mr. Velasques de Leon, at New York, who ‘informs the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that he has been appointed Charge d’ Af- 
faires of the Mexican Republic, although he has not presented his letter 
of credence. 

The Government of the United States sees, with regret, the adoption, 
on this occasion, of a form of communication quite unusual in diplomatic 
intercourse, and for which no necessity is known. An envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States, fully accredited to 
the Government of Mexico, was at that moment in its capital, in the ac- 
tual discharge of his. functions, and ready to receive, on behalf of his 
Government, any communication which it might be the pleasure of the 
President of the Mexican Republic to make to it; and it is not improper 
to here add, that it has been matter of regret with the Government of 
the United States, that while, being animated with a sincere desire at all 
times to cultivate the most amicable relations with Mexico, it has not 
failed to maintain near that Government a mission of the highest rank 
known to its usages, Mexico, for a long time, has had no representative 
near the Government of the United States. 

But the manner of the communication from Mr. de Bocanegra, however 
novel and extraordinary, is less important than its contents and character, 
which surprise the Government of the United States by a loud complaint of 
the violation of its neutral duties. Mr. de Bocanegra, speaking, as he says, 
by the express order of the President of the Mexican Republic, declares 
that the amicable relations between the two countries might have been 
lamentably disturbed, since the year 1835, when the revolution of Texas 
broke out, had not Mexico given so many evidences of its forbearance, 
and made so many and so great sacrifices for the sake of peace, in order 
that the world might not see with pain and amazement two nations which 
appear destined to establish the policy and interests of the American con- 
tinent divided and ravaged by the evils of war. 

This language implies that such has been the conduct of the United 
States towards Mexico, that war must have ensued before the present 
time had not Mexico made gréat sacrifices to avoid such a result — 
a charge which the Government of the United States utterly denies 
and repels. It is wholly ignorant of any sacrifices made by Mexi- 
co in order to preserve peace, or of any occasion calling on its Govern- 
ment to manifest uncommon forbearance. On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot but be of opinion, that if the history of 
the occurrences between the two Governments, the state of things at this 
moment existing between them, be rezarded, both the one and the other 
will demonstrate that it is the conduct of the Government of the United 
States, which has been marked, in an especial manner, by moderation 
and forbearance. Injuries and wrongs have been sustained by citi- 
zens of the United States, not inflicted by individual Mexicans, but by 
the authorities of the Government; for which injuries and wrongs, nu- 
merous as they are, and outrageous as is the character of some of them, 
and acknowledged as they are by Mexico herself, redress has been sought 
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only by mild and peaceable means, and no indemnity asked but such as 
the strictest justice imperatively demanded. A desire not to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the two countries has led the Government of the 
United States to be content with the lowest measure of remuneration. 
Mexico herself must admit that, in all these transactions, the conduct of 
the United States towards her has been signalized, not by the infliction 
of injuries, but by the manifestation of a friendly feeling ‘and a concilia- 
tory spirit. 

The Government of the United States will not be unjust in its senti- 
ments towards Mexico; it will not impute to its Government any desire 
to disturb the peace; it acquits it of any design to spread the ravages and 
horrors of war over the two countries; and it leaves it to Mexico herself 
to avow her own motives for her pacific policy, if she have any other mo- 
tives than those of expediency and justice: provided, however, that such 
avowal of her motives carry with it no imputation or reflection upon the 
good faith and honor of the United States. 

The revolution in Texas, and the events connected with it and 
springing out of it, are Mr. Bocanegra’s principal topic; and it is 
in relation to these that his complaint is founded. His Government, 
he says, flatters itself that the Government of the United States has 
not promoted the insurrection in Texas, favored the usurpation of 
its territory, or supplied the rebels with vessels, ammunition and money. 
If Mr. de Bocanegra intends this as a frank admission of the honest 
and cautious neutrality of the Government of the United States in 
the contest between Mexico and Texas, he does that Government justice, 
and no more than justice; but if the language be intended to intimate 
an opposite and a reproachful meaning, that meaning is only the more 
offensive for being insinuated rather “than distinctly avowed. Mr. de 
Bocanegra would seem to represent, that from 1835 to the present time, 
citizens of the United States, if not their Government, have been aiding 
rebels in ‘Texas in arms against the lawful authority of Mexico. This is 
not a little extraordinary. Mexico may have chosen to consider, and 
may still choose to consider, Texas as having been at all times since 
1835, and as still continuing, a rebellious province; but the world has 
been obliged to take a very different view of the matter. From the time 
of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to the present moment, 
Texas has exhibited the same external signs of national independence as 
Mexico herself, and with quite as much stability of Government. Prac- 
tically free and independent, acknowledged as a political sovereignty by 
the principal Powers of the world, no hostile foot finding rest within her 
territory for six or seven years, and Mexico herself refraining for all that 
period from any further attempt to reéstablish her own authority over 
that territory, it cannot but be surprising to find Mr. de Bocanegra com- 
plaining, that for that whole period citizens of the United States, or its 
Government, have been favoring the rebels of Texas, and supplying them 
with vessels, ammunition, and money ; as if the war for the reduction of 
the province of Texas had been constantly prosecuted by Mexico, and 
her success prevented by these influences from abroad. 

The general facts appertaining to the settlement of Texas and the rev- 
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olution in its Government, cannot but be well known to Mr. de Bocane- 
gra. By the treaty of the 22d February, 1819, between the United States 
and Spain, the Sabine was adopted as the line of boundary between the 
two Powers. Up to that period no considerable colonization had been 
effected in Texas; but the territory between the Sabine and the Rio 
Grande being confirmed to Spain by the treaty, applications were made 
to that Power for grants of land, and such grants, or permissions of set- 
tlement, were in fact made by the Spanish authorities in favor of citi- 
zens of the United States proposing to emigrate to Texas, in numerous 
families, before the declaration of independence by Mexico. And these 
early grants were confirmed, as is well known, by successive acts of the 
Mexican Government, after its separation from Spain. In January, 
1823, a national colonization law was passed, holding out strong induce- 
ments to all persons who should incline to undertake the settlement of 
uncultivated lands; and although the Mexican Jaw prohibited for a time 
citizens of foreign countries from settling as colonists in territories 
immediately adjoining such foreign countries, yet even this restriction 
was afterwards repealed or suspended. So that, in fact, Mexico from the 
commencement of her political existence held out the most liberal in- 
ducements to emigrants into her territories, with full knowledge that 
these inducements were likely to act, and expecting they would act, with 
the greatest effect upon citizens of the United States; especially of the 
southern States, whose agricultural pursuits naturally rendered the rich 
lands of Texas, so well suited to their accustomed occupations, objects of 
desire to them. The early colonists of the United States, introduced by 
Moses and Stephen Austin under these inducements and invitations, 
were persons of most respectable character, and their undertaking was 
attended with very severe hardships, occasioned, in no small degree, by 
the successive changes in the Government of Mexico. They neverthe- 
less persevered and accomplished a settlement. And, under the encour- 
agements and allurements thus held out by Mexico, other emigrants 
followed, and many thousand colonists from the United States and else- 
where had settled in Texas within ten years from the date of Mexican 
independence. Having some reason to complain, as they thought, of the 
Government over them, and especially of the aggressions of the Mexican 
military stationed in Texas, they sought relief by applying to the supreme 
Government for the separation of Texas from Coahuila, and for a 
local government for Texas itself. Not having succeeded in this object, 
in the process of time, in the progress of events, they saw fit to attempt 
an entire separation from Mexico, to set up a government of their own, 
and to establish a political sovereignty. War ensued, and the battle of 
San Jacinto, fought on the 21st of April, 1836, achieved their indepen- 
dence. ‘The war was from that time at an end; and in March follow- 
ing, the independence of Texas was formally acknowledged by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In the events leading to the actual result of these hostilities, the Uni- 
ted States had no agency and took no part. Its Government had, from 
the first, abstained from giving aid or succor to either party. It knew 
its neutral obligations, and fairly endeavored to fulfil them all. It ac- 
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knowledged the independence of Texas only when that independence was 
an apparent and an ascertained fact; and its example in this par- 
ticular has been followed by several of the most considerable Powers of 
Europe. 

It has been sometimes stated, as if for the purpose of giving more rea- 
son to the complaints of Mexico, that, of the military force which acted 
against Mexico with efficiency and success in 1836, a large portion con- 
sisted of volunteers then fresh from the United States. But this is a great 
error. It is well ascertained, that of those who bore arms in the Texian 
ranks in the battle of San Jacinto, three fourths at least were colonists, 
invited into Texas by the grants and the colonization laws of Mexico, and 
called to the field by the exigencies of the time in 1836, from their farms 
and other objects of private pursuit. 

Mr. de Bocanegra’s complaint is two-fold: first, that citizens of the 
United States have supplied the rebels in Texas with ammunition, arms, 
vessels, money, and recruits; have publicly raised forces in their cities, 
and fitted out vessels in their ports, loaded them with munitions of war, 
and marched to commit hostilities against a friendly nation, under the 
eye and with the knowledge of the public authorities. In all this Mr. 
de Bocanegra appears to forget, that while the United States are at peace 
with Mexico, they are also at peace with Texas ; that both stand on the 
same footing of friendly nations; that since 1837 the United States have 
regarded Texas as an independent sovereignty, as much as Mexico; and 
that trade and commerce with citizens of a Government at war with Mex- 
ico cannot, on that account, be regarded as an intercourse by which 
assistance and succor are given to Mexican rebels. The whole current 
of Mr. de Bocanegra’s remarks runs in the same Cirection as if the inde- 
dence of Texas had not been acknowledged. It has been acknowledged ; 
it was acknowledged in 1837, against the remonstrance and protest of 
Mexico; and most of the acts of any importance of which Mr. de Bocanegra 
complains, flow necessarily from that recognition. He speaks of Texas 
as still being “‘ an integral part of the territory of the Mexican Repub- 
lic;’’ but he cannot but understand that the United States do not so 
regard it. The real complaint of Mexico, therefore, is in substance 
neither more nor less than a complaint against the recognition of Texian 
independence. 

It may be thought rather late to repeat that complaint, and not quite 
just to confine it to the United States, to the exemption of England, 
France, and Belgium, unless the United States, having been the first to 
acknowledge the independence of Mexico herself, are to be blamed for 
setting an example for the recognition of that of Texas. But it is still 
true, that Mr. de Bocanegra’s specification of his grounds of complaint and 
remonstrance, is mainly coufined to such transactions and occurrences 
as are the natural consequence of the political relations existing between 
Texas and the United States. Acknowledging Texas to be an indepen- 
dent nation, the Government of the United States of course allows and 
encourages lawful trade and commerce between the two countries. If 
articles contraband of war be found mingled with this commerce, while 
Mexico and Texas are belligerent States, Mexico has the right to inter- 
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cept the transit of such articles to her enemy. This is the common right 
of all belligerents, and belongs to Mexico in the same extent as to other 
nations. But Mr. de Bocanegra is quite well aware that it is not the prac- 
tise of nations to undertake to prohibit their own subjects, by previous 
laws, from trafficking in articles contraband of war. Such trade is car- 
ried on at the risk of those engaged in it, under the liabilities and penal- 
ties prescribed by the law of nations, or by particular treaties. If it be 
true, therefore, that citizens of the United States have been engaged in a 
commerce by which Texas, an enemy of Mexico, has been supplied 
with arms and munitions of war, the Government of the United States, 
nevertheless, was not bound to prevent it, could not have prevented it, 
without a manifest departure from the principles of neutrality, and is in 
no way answerable for the consequences. ‘The treaty of the 5th of April, 
1831, between the United States and Mexico, itself shows, most clearly, 
how little foundation there is for the complaint of trading with Texas, if 
Texas is to be regarded as a public enemy of Mexico. The sixteenth 
article declares: ‘‘ It shall likewise be lawful for the aforesaid citizens, 
respectively, to sail with their vessels and merchandise before mentioned, 
and to trade with the same liberty and security from the places, ports, 
and havens of those who are enemies of both or either party, with- 
out any opposition or disturbance whatsoever, not only directly from the 
places of the enemy before mentioned to neutral places, but also from 
one place belonging to an enemy to another place belonging to an ene- 
my, whether they be under the jurisdiction of the same Government, or 
under several.” 

The 18th article enumerates those commodities which shall be regard- 
ed as contraband of war, but neither that article nor any other imposes 
on either nation any duty of preventing by previous regulation commerce 
in such articles. Such commerce is left to its ordinary fate, according 
to the law of nations. It is only, therefore, by insisting, as Mr. de Bo- 
canegra does insist, that Texas is still a part of Mexico, that he can 
maintain any complaint. Let it be repeated, therefore, that if the things 
against which he remonstrates be wrong, they have their source in the 
original wrong of the acknowledgment of ‘Texian independence. But 
that acknowledgment is not likely to be retracted. 

There can be no doubt at all, that for the last six years the trade in 
articles contraband of war between the United States and Mexico has 
been greater than between the United States and Texas. It is probably 
greater at the present moment. Why has not Texas a right to complain 
of this? For no reason, certainly, but because the permission to trade, 
or the actual trading by the citizens of a Government in articles contra- 
band of war, is not a breach of neutrality, 

Mr. de Bocanegra professes himself unable to comprehend how those 
persons of whom he complains have been able to evade the punishment 
decreed against them by the laws of the United States; but he does not 
appear to have a clear idea of the principles or provisions of those laws. 
The duties of neutral nations in time of war are prescribed by the law of 
nations, which is imperative and binding upon all Governments ; and na- 
tions not unfrequently establish municipal regulations for the better gov- 
ernment of the conduct of their subjects or citizens. 
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This has been done by the United States, in order to maintain with 
greater certainty a strict and impartial neutrality, pending war between 
other countries. And wherever a violation of neutral duties, as they 
exist by the law of nations, or any breach of its own laws, has been 
brought to the notice of the Government, attention has always been paid 
to it. 

At an early period of the Texian revolution strict orders were given by 
the President of the Government of the United States to all officers on 
the south and southwestern frontier, to take care that those laws should be 
observed ; and the attention of the Government of the United States has 
not been called to any specific violation of them since the manifestation 
on the part of Mexico of an intention to renew hostilities with Texas, and 
all officers of the Government remain charged with the strict and faith- 
ful execution of these laws. On a recent occasion complaint was made 
by the representatives of ‘Texas that an armament was fitted out in the 
United States for the service of Mexico against Texas. 

Two vessels of war, it was alleged, built or purchased in the United 
States for the use of the Government of Mexico, and well understood as 
intended to be employed against Texas, were equipped and ready to sail 
from the waters of New York. ‘The case was carefully inquired into, 
official examination was made, and legal counsel invoked. It appeared 
to be a case of great doubt, but Mexico was allowed the benefit of that 
doubt, and the vessels left the United States with the whole or a part of 
their armament actually on board. The same administration of even- 
handed justice, the same impartial execution of the laws towards all par- 
ties, will continue to be observed. 

If forces have been raised in the United States, or vessels fitted out 
in their ports for Texian service, contrary to Jaw, no instance of which 
has as yet come to the knowledge of the Government, prompt attention 
will be paid to the first case, and to all cases which may be made known to 
it. As to advances, loans, or donations of money or goods, made by in- 
dividuals to the Government of Texas, or its citizens, Mr. de Bocanegra 
hardly needs to be informed, that there isnothing unlawful in this, solong 
as Texas is at peace with the United States, and that these are things 
which no Government undertakes to restrain. Other citizens are equally 
at liberty, should they be so inclined, to show their good will towards 
Mexico by the same means. Still less can the Government of the United 
States be called upon to interfere with opinions uttered in the public as- 
semblages of a free People, accustomed to the independent expression of 
their sentiments, resulting in no violation of the laws of their country, or 
of its duties as a neutral State. ‘Towards the United States, Mexico and 
Texas stand in the same relation, as independent States at war. Of the 
character of that war, mankind will form their own opinions, and in 
the United States, at least, the utterance of those opinions cannot be 
suppressed. 

The second part of Mr. de Bocanegra’s complaint is thus stated: “ No 
sooner does the Mexican Government, in the exercise of its rights, which 
it cannot and does not desire to renounce, prepare means to recover a 
possession usurped from it, than the whole population of the United 
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States, especially in the southern States, is in commotion; and, in the 
most public manner, a large portion of them is directed upon Texas.” 

And how does Mr. de Bocanegra suppose that the Government of the U. 
Sates can prevent, or is bound to undertake to prevent, the people from 
thus going to Texas? This isemigration; the sarae emigration, though 
not under the same circumstances, which Mexico invited to Texas before 
the revolution. These persons, so far as is known to the Government of 
the United States, repair to Texas not as citizens of the United States, 
but as ceasing to be such citizens, and as changing at the same time their 
allegiance and their domicil. Should they return after having entered 
into the service of a foreign State, still claiming to be citizens of the 
United States, it will be for the authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment to determine how far they have violated the municipal laws of the 
country, and what penalties they have incurred. The Government of 
the United States does not maintain, and never has maintained, the 
doctrine of the perpetuity of natural allegiance. And surely Mexico 
maintains no such doctrine; because her actually existing Government, 
like that of the United States, is founded in the principle that men may 
throw off the obligation of that allegiance to which they are born. 

The Government of the United States, from its origin, has maintained 
legal provisions for the naturalization of such subjects of foreign States 
as may choose to come hither and make their home in the country, and, 
renouncing their former allegiance, and complying with certain stated 
requisitions, to take upon themselves the character of citizens of this 
Government. Mexico herself has laws granting equal facilities to the 
naturalization of foreigners, 

On the other hand, the United States have not passed any law restrain- 
ing their own citizens, native or naturalized, from leaving the country 
and forming political relations elsewhere. Nor do other Governments, 
in modern times, attempt any such thing. It is true that there are Gov- 
ernments which assert the principle of perpetual allegiance ; yet, even in 
cases where this is not rather a matter of theory than practice, the duties 
of this supposed continuing allegiance are left to be demanded of the 
subject himself, when within the reach of the power of his former Gov- 
ernment, and as exigencies may arise, and are not attempted to be en- 
forced by the imposition of previous restraint preventing men from leav- 
ing their country. 

Upon this subject of the emigration of individuals from neutral to bel- 
ligerentStates, in regard to which Mr. de Bocanegra appears so indig- 
nant, we must be allowed to bring Mexico into her own presence, to 
compare her with herself, and respectfully invite her to judge the matter 
by her own principles and her own conduct. In her great struggle against 
Spain for her own independence, did she not open her arms wide to re- 
ceive all who would come to her from any part of the world?) And did 
not multitudes flock to her new raised standard of liberty from the United 
States, from England, Ireland, France, and Italy, many of whom distin- 
guished themselves in her service, both by sea and land? She does not 
appear to have supposed that the Governments of these persons, thus 
coming to unite their fate with hers, were, by allowing the emigration, 
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even pending a civil war, furnishing just cause of offence to Spain. Even 
in her military operations against ‘l'exas, Mexico employed many foreign 
emigrants ; and it may be thought remarkable, that in those very opera- 
tions, not long before the battle of San Jacinto, a native citizen of the 
United States held high command in her service, and performed feats of 
no mean significance in Texas. Of that toleration, therefore, as she calls 
it, and which she now so warmly denounces, Mexico, in that hour of her 
emergency, embraced the benefits eagerly, and to the full extent of her 
power. May we not ask, then, how she can reconcile her present com- 
plaints with her own practice, as well as how she accounts for so long 
and unbroken a silence upon a subject on which her remonstrance is now 
so loud ? 

Spain chose to regard Mexico only in the light of a rebellious prov- 
ince for near twenty years after she had asserted her own independence. 
Does Mexico now admit that, for all that period, notwithstanding her 
practical emancipation from Spanish power, it was unlawful for the sub- 
jects and citizens of other Governments to carry on with her the ordinary 
business of commerce, or to accept her tempting offers to emigrants ? 
Certainly such is not her opinion. 

Might it not be asked, then, even if the United States had not already 
and long ago acknowledged the independence of Texas, how long they 
should be expected to wait for the accomplishment of the object now ex- 
isting only in purpose and intention of the re-subjugation of that territory 
by Mexico? 

How long, let it be asked, in the judgment of Mexico herself, is the 
fact of :ctual independence to be held of no avail against an avowed pur- 
pose of future reconquest ? 

Mr. de Bocanegra is pleased to say, that if war actually existed be- 
tween the two countries, proceedings more hostile on the part of the 
United ‘States could not have taken place than have taken place, nor 
the insurgents of Texas obtained more effectual coOperation than they 
have obtained. 

This opinion, however hazardous to the discernment and just estimate 
of things of those who avow it, is yet abstract and theoretical, and so far 
harmless. 

The efficiency of American hostility to Mexico has never been tried ; the 
Government has no desire totry it. It would not disturb the peace for the 
sake of showing how erroneously Mr. de Bocanegra has reasoned; while, 
on the other hand, it trusts that a just hope may be entertained that Mex- 
ico will not inconsiderately and needlessly hasten into an experiment 
by which the truth or fallacy of his sentiments may be brought to an ac- 
tual ascertainment. 

Mr. de Bocanegra declares, in conclusion, that his Government finds 
itself under the necessity of protesting solemnly against the aggressions 
which the citizens of the United States are reiterating upon the Mexi- 
can territory ; and of declaring, in a positive manner, that it will consid- 
er as a violation of the treaty of amity the toleration of that course of 
conduct, which, he alleges, inflicts on the Mexican Republic the injuries 
and inconveniences of war. The President exceedingly regrets both the 
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sentiment and the manner of this declaration. But it can admit but of 
one answer. The Mexican Government appears to require that which 
could not be granted, in whatever language or whatever tone requested. 
The Government of the United States is a Government of law. 

The Chief Executive Magistrate, as well as functionaries in every 
other department, is restrained and guided by the Constitution and the 
law of the land. Neither the Constitution nor the law of the land, nor 
principles known to the usages of modern States, authorizes him to in- 
terdict lawful trade between the United States and Texas ; or to prevent, 
or attempt to prevent, individuals fram leaving the United States for 
Texas, or any other foreign country, 

If such individuals enter into the service of Texas, or any other for- 
eign State, the Government of the United States no longer holds over 
them the shield of its protection. They must stand or fall in their new- 
ly assumed character, and eccording to the peers: which may betide 
it. But the Government of The Untied States carfiot be called upon to 
prevent their emigration; and it must be adde@, that the Constitution, 
public treaties, and the laws, oblige the President to regard Texas as an 
independent State, and its territory as no part of the territory of Mex- 
ico. Every provision of law, every principle of neutral obligation, will 
be sedulously enforced’ in relation to Mexico, as’ in relation to other 
Powers, and to the samé extent and with the same integrity of purpose. 
All this belongs to the constitutional power and duty of the Government, 
and it will all be fulfilled. But the continuance of amity with Mexico 
cannot be purchased at any higher rate. If the peace of the two coun- 
tries is to be disturbed, the responsibility will devolve on Mexico. She 
must be answerable for consequeices. The United States, jet it be again 
repeated, desire peace. It would be with infinite pain that they should 
find themselves in hostile relations with any of the new Governments on 
this continent. But their Government is regulated, linnted, full of the 
spirit of liberty, but surrounded, nevertheless, with just restraints; and, 
greatly and fervently as it desires peace with all States, and especially 
with its more immediate neighbors, yet no fear of a different state of things 
can be allowed to interrupt its course of equal and exact justice to all 
nations, nor to jostle it out of the coustitutional orbit in which it revolves. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To Waddy Thompson, Esq. &c. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


National Palace, Mezico, May 31, 1842. 


The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations and Government of 
the Mexican Republic, had the honor a few days since to address the 
Hon. Secretary of State of the United States, in order to protest formally 
against the Government of that Republic, in the name of his Excellency 
the Provisional President, on account of: the continual hostilities and ag- 
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gressions of citizens of the United States against the Mexican territory. 
And although he might hope for a flattering result in the change of pro- 
ceedings, he finds himself, in consequence of a continuation of those 
proceedings, under the necessity of again calling the attention of the 
Secretary of State to the undeniable toleration which has been and is 
still afforded to the enemies of a nation sincerely friendly, and bound by 
the solemn compacts of a treaty which unites the two Republics. 

In that note the undersigned, after setting before the Secretary the 
prudence with which the Government of Mexico has sought, ever since 
the commencement of the revolution of Texas, to conduct all its rela- 
tions with the United States, so as to avoid a rupture between two na- 
tions, which, from their importance, and other serious considerations, 
seemed destined to fix the policy and the lot of the vast and rich conti- 
nent of America, he flattered himself with the idea that the Cabinet of 
Washington would not protect, either openly or secretly, or in any way, 
the scandalous usurpation of an acknowledged portion of the national 
territory. He, however, regrets that he must judge from facts, open to 
all the world, that the very Cabinet of the United States, and the subal- 
tern and local authorities, do observe a conduct openly at variance with 
the most sacred principles of the law of nations, and the solemn compacts 
of amity existing between the two nations ; sufficient proof being afforded 
by the consent given to the formation of the most tumultuous public as- 
semblies in various parts of the United States themselves, to the equip- 
ment of armaments, and the embarkation of volunteers in large bodies, 
and to the preparation and disposal of every thing calculated to contribute 
to aid the Texians, and to the invasion of a neighboring and friendly 
Republic. 

The Mexican Government cannot understand such conduct ; and being 
itself frank in its proceedings, and animated at the same time by a sincere 
desire that the relations now existing between this Republic and the 
United States should not suffer the slightest alteration, it considers itself 
bound in duty to repeat with every formality its former protest against 
such toleration; the continuance of which it will regard as a 
positive act of hostility against this Republic, which will regulate the 
conduct to be observed by it agreeably to the dictates of justice and to 
the interests and dignity of the nation. 

The undersigned hopes that the Secretary will be pleased to reply with 
that promptness which the importance of the subject requires; and he 
avails himself with pleasure of this opportunity to repeat to that gentle- 
man the assurance of his most distinguished consideration, with which he 
remains, &c. 

J. MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
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Mr. Webster to Mr. Thompson. 


DepartTMENT oF Srare, 


Washington, July 13, 1842. 


Sir: After writing to you on the 8th instant, I received, through the 
same channel as the former, Mr. de Bocanegra’s second letter, and at 
the same time your despatch of the 6th of June, and your private 
letter of the 2ist. This last letter of Mr. de Bocanegra was written, 
as you will see, before it was possible for him to expect an answer to his 
first, which answer is now forwarded, and shows the groundless nature of 
the complaints of Mexico. The letter itself is highly exceptionable and 
offensive. 

It imputes violations of honor and good faith to the Government of the 
United States not only in the most unjust, but in the most indecorous 
manner. You have not spoken of it in terms too strong in your circular 
to the members of the diplomatic corps. 

On the receipt of this, you will write a note to Mr. de Bocanegra, in 
which you will say : That the Secretary of State of the United States, on 
the 9th of July, received his letter of the 31st of May; that the President 
of the United States considers the language and tone of that letter derogato- 
ry to the character of the United States, and highly offensive, as it imputes 
to their Government a direct breach of faith; and that he directs that no 
other answer be given to it than the declaration that the conduct of the 
Government of the United States, in regard to the war between Mex- 
ico and Texas, having been always hitherto governed by a strict and 
impartial regard to its neutral obligations, will not be changed or altered 
in any respect or in any degree. If for this the Government of Mexico 
shall see fit to change the relations at present existing between the two 
countries, the responsibility remains with herself. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Waddy Thompson, Esq. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, Mexico. 
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J. FRAZEE, ARCHITECT AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


Tue order of this edifice, upon its exterior, is of the purest style of 
Grecian Doric, being after the example of the Parthenon at Athens; 
and its general dimensions, compared with those of that ancient temple, 
are as eleven to twelve, the Parthenon being the largest. ‘The size of 
the Custom-House, in plan, is 90 feet on each front, and 178 feet on the 
flanks. Its length to the extreme ends of the buttresses is 192 feet. 

This edifice, like the Parthenon, is what is termed octastyle, having 
eight columns across the fronts. The colonnades, however, do not re- 
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turn along the flanks, as in the Greek temple, but a range of deep-pro- 
jecting ante rises upon the main walls of the ced/a, and supports the great 
entablature through each flank. The columns at each front are 5 feet 8 
inches diameter, at the bottom, and the height is 31 feet. The height of 
entablature is 13 feet, above which, on the flanks, is set a range of ante- 
fixe, making a beautiful crown enrichment upon the eaves, while each 
separate ornament forms the foot-block, or base, to the saddle courses of 
the marble roof. 

The superstructure rests upon a stylobate, which embraces the base- 
ment story, thirteen feet high; and below the basement there is a cellar 
eight feet deep, extending under the whole building, for the storage of 
wines. The lower, or cellar w alls, are eight feet in thickness; those of 
the basement seven feet; the walls of the superstructure are, on the 
flanks, five feet thick, those on the fronts three feet. ‘The entrance doors 
at each front are sixteen feet high, and eight feet wide in the opening. 
They are trimmed with antepagmente (architraves) in the simplest form 
of single facia, very bold, with an appropriate frieze and cornice over the 
head-piece. The windows of the first and second stories are five by ten 
feet in the openings. The attic story is lighted through the metopes, 
which are nearly four feet square. One single sheet of plate-glass, half 
an inch in thickness, makes both the window and the metope. The 
glass is set in an iron frame that shuts into a rabbet on the back edge 
of the triglyph, and it being rough ground and otherwise prepared, it has 
so near a resemblance to the white marble in the other parts of the en- 
tablature as completely to deceive the spectator when the windows are 
closed. 

The basement story is divided into ten rooms, allotted severally for the 
offices of the inspectors, measurers, gaugers, weighers, &c. These rooms, 
together with the several passages, are finished in a neat and plain style, 
suitable to that part of the edifice. 

On the principal floor there are seven rooms, besides the passages. 
The great room for the Collector is situated next to the south front, and is 
entered immediately from the portico on Wall street. In plan, this room 
is of a cruciform shape, its greatest diameters on the cross being, longi- 
tudinally, 85 feet, and transversely, 80 feet. A circle, 60 feet in diame- 
ter, formed of 16 columns and & ante, of the Corinthian order, rises 
centrally from the floor of this room, with its beautiful unbroken line of 
entablature, the whole constructed of pure white marble. Then springs 
the lofty dome, over-spanning and crowning a rotunda of unparalleled 
grandeur and beauty. The dome is pierced through its summit with a 
sky-light 16 feet in diameter, the iron sash for the glass of which is com- 
posed in imitation of the stalks and leaves of the sun-dial plant, radiating 
from a large central rosette, the whole forming a very chaste and appro- 
priate ornament. The ceiling of the dome exhibits a series of lacunaria, 
(panellings,) of an entirely original form and character.. There are 20 
of them, of an oblong shape, radiating from a circular band, enriched 
with rosettes round the base of the sky-light ; they extend downward to 
the entablature. Both ends of these lacunarie are pitched in a graceful 
pediment form, the upper end outward, the lower end inward and up- 
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ward. Then, besides an enriched moulding, there is at each end of the 
lacunar an ornament of a most beautifully classic form and composition, 
with the lotus, honeysuckle, and other flowers ; and these simple flowers, 
although frugally disposed, impart the spirit of life, grace and beauty to 
the whole vaulting above. 

The columns in this room, with their richly foliated capitals, are after 
the example of those upon the temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. But 
the design and composition of the entablature are to be accredited to the 
architect, Mr. Frazee. It is the opinion held by both architects and 
connoisseurs, who have given the subject attention, that the entablature 
on the temple of Jupiter Stator is quite an inferior composition, and al- 
together unworthy to be associated with tle elegantly proportioned col- 
umns and capitals in that edifice. In Mr. Frazee’s entablature the 
vertical breadth of the corona is much enlarged, while its soffit is unen- 


cumbered with modillions or other ornameiits, that distract the horizontal 
line. Each division is greatly simplified, » .:i a purer style of mouldings 
and enrichment is introduced. ‘Thus th ~ veral portions are brought 
into closer harmony with the columns an! — itals; and the whole order 
now presents that unity of proportion, typ. character which leaves, 
upon the cultivated mind, ‘ie impress of a te and classic compo- 
sition. 

The height of these columns, inc!. uz base and capital, is 25 feet ; 
height of entablaiure 6 feet; diamet “the shaft, at bottom, 2 feet 6 
inches ; each shaft :: of one single st. Irom the floor to the crown 


of the dome, the dis.ance is 54 feet.  . ‘side of the circle are four 
smaller-sized rooms, in the form of an L; im size, about equal to the 
square of 18 feet. ‘They are situated nearly equidistant on the circle, 
one in each recess of the cross. ‘That on the western angle is the pri- 
vate room of the Collector ; that on the north is the cashier's office; the 
one on the east is the office of export and debenture, a»! that on the 
south is the liquidating office. Al!l these rooms have a ne { plain finish. 
In the second and third stories, aud also in the basement, the same num- 
ber of rooms, of this irregular shape, are similarly situated upon the great 
circle, or rotunda. Those four in the second story are entered from the 
corridors, which extend from room to- room, along the walls outside of 
the columns, making a passage of intercommunication in this story en- 
tirely round the great room. 

The four corridors are constructed entirely of iron; and they project 
about six feet from the walls. ‘They are sustained by ranges of bracket- 
beams of a graceful console form, inserted firmly into the walls about six 
feet apart. Between these beams the ceilings are formed into dacunaria, 
of a bold and simple style. On the front of the corridor there runs a 
frieze, the height of one foot, coverin. ..e ends of the beams; it has a 
crown moulding, and is enriched thro: : its whole line with a chaste 
classic ornament. 

But the railing is the most interesting portion of the corridors. On a 
plinth, eight inches high, along the front of the corridor, are placed a 
range of caryatic figures, standing erect, about ° feet apart, and clothed 
from the waist downward in a vesture of broa’ and graceful foliage. 


————— 
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Upon their heads lies the hand-rail, while in each hand is held a coil of 
the rich and beautiful scroll work, of foliage and flowers, that fills up the 
interval between the figures. 

The ceilings directiy over the four corridors are formed of groined 
arches, that spring from the top of the Corinthian architrave. To facil- 
itate access to the rooms of the second and third stories, at the south end 
of the building, there are two spiral stairways ascending to those rooms 
from the floor of the rotunda. 

Having givena general description of the large room, and those apart- 
ments situated on its four angles, we will proceed to notice the rooms and 
passages at the north end of the edifice. About midway of the building, 
lengthwise, there is a cross or transverse passage, ten and a quarter feet 
wide. At the ends of this passage, next to the flank walls, are the prin- 
cipal stairways. These stairs are five feet in width, constructed of gran- 
ite, in the plainest style, with a neat iron hand-rail and ornamental bal- 
usters, and they ascend in the same style, with the same breadth of 
passage, from the basement to the attic. 

A longitudinal passage, in breadth fifteen feet, extends from the en- 
trance on Pine street, until it forms a junction with the transverse pas- 
sage already described. On each side of the longitudinal passage there 
is a room 30 by 50 feet square. There are eight rooms of this size at 
the north end of the edifice, two in each story, with the same breadth of 
passage between them. ‘These rooms, as are also the passages, are all 
vaulted over with groined arches — those in the rooms spring from ante, 
at intervals along the walls, and have their bearing through the middle 
of the room, upon three columns, in the Grecian Doric style, placed op- 
posite the ante. The ceilings are laid off by broad bands or ribs across 
the springings and up the groins, thus forming a series of triangular lacu- 
nari@ of chaste and beautiful character. 

There are no panellings in the ceilings of the passages, excepting those 
in the ribs that span over the passages from the capitals of the ant@. But 
there is on these ceilings, at each apex of the groinings, a centre piece, 
composed of flowers, scrolls, and foliage. This is an ornament of sur- 
passing elegance. There is also another splendid ornament over each of 
the eight doors in the large passage from the entrance, and the same or- 
nament is again seen over the cornice in the transverse passage. These 
ornaments are deserving of particular notice, for their exceeding richness 
and beauty, both in design and execution. The eight rooms above de- 
scribed, fronting Pine street, are appropriated thus: Those two in the 
basement are occupied by the inspectors ; the two on the principal floor, 
one the naval office, the other the surveyor’s office; in the second story, 
one the principal auditing office, the other a branch of the naval office; 
in the attic story, one for auditing clerks, the other a room of records. 
From the basement floor to the pavement of the principal floor is 13 feet ; 
thence to the floor of second story, 16 feet 4 inches; thence to the attic 
floor 15 feet ; height of attic story, 13 feet. 

We have now given a description of the principal features of this noble 
edifice, upon its exterior, and of all the apartments within. ‘The obser- 
vations that are to follow must necessarily extend to a variety of things, 
general and miscellaneous. 
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All the door-ways throughout the first and second stories are trimmed 
with double facia antepagmentia. Those in the basement and attic have 
single faced trimmings. They are all executed of white marble, each 
jamb, or antepagment, being in one stone extending through the entire 
thickness of the wall, two feet, and to the height of the door, the head- 
piece running through in like manner; thus completing the whole door- 
way with an entire architrave round it, in each apartment. In the large 
room, the architrave mouldings round the doors are enriched ; and there 
is also over each door a bold enriched cornice supported by elegant Gre- 
cian consoles. It is proper to state also, that in this room all the walls, 
to the entire height of the Corinthian entablature, are faced with marble 
ashler. ‘The trimmings to the windows correspond with those of the 
doors, in their respective apartments. 

We have already mentioned that the beautiful corridors which extend 
round the large room, are constructed of iron; and as the iron work is 
an important item in the character and cost of the edifice, it is proper 
here to notice such other portions of this work as are conspicuous to the 
public eye. 

The permanent doors, the window sashes, together with the different 
railings, are all constructed of iron; and in design and workmanship, 
they are, it is believed, unequalled by any known work of the kind in this 
or any other country. ‘The elegant stands that support the mahogany 
desks and tables in the various offices are also made of iron. The large 
doors at the two principal entrances are more than three inches in thick- 
ness through the rails and stiles. ‘The panels, eight on each side, are 
deeply sunken, and the mouldings enriched. Nearly all the doors 
throughout the building are made with sunken panels on both sides, and 
have a chaste Grecian ornament at each end of the panels. The locks 
were made by Messrs. Day & Co., which is a sufficient guarantee of the 
superior make and quality of the article. 

All the iron work above mentioned is painted in beautiful bronze 
green. The color is a deep rich olive, composed of six different paints, 
and laid on in many different coatings. Each coating has been rubbed 
down with pumice stone, until a fair and even surface is obtained ; then 
a blending of gold powder, and two coatings of the purest varnish rubbed 
down, complete the process. The result of a process so difficult and ex- 
pensive is this: that the doors, so finished, have the appearance of metal- 
lic work in real bronze; that rich and beautiful alloy so much admired, 
and so much used by the ancients in their statues, vases, &c. The 
wooden fly-doors are also painted in similar style. This work, and much 
other painting, graining, and labelling, were all done by Mr. John 
Hodgkin, of this city. All the iron work was furnished by Mr. J. G. 
Tibbets, and executed at his establishment in Grand street, from designs 
and drawings furnished by the architect. 

This building is thoroughly fire-proof, not having one particle of wood 
or other combustible material in any part of its construction. All the 
floors rest upon arches of the most durable kind, being made of hard 
burnt bricks laid in hydraulic mortar. The mortar was composed of ce- 
ment from the Rosendale works, N. Y., and sharp sand, in equal parts. 
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The pavements of all the floors are of blue and white marble, furnished 
and prepared by Messrs. Hubbard, Fox & Co., from their quarries, at 
West Stockbridge, Mass. All the cross-walls are two feet thick, and are 
built of the same kind of materials used in the construction of the arches. 
The main walls are constructed of marble throughout, though in many 
instances their interior is faced with brick and plastered. The roof also 
is constructed entirely of marble, and in a manner so firm, compact, and 
_secure, as to render leakage utterly impossible. It is supported on arches 
of the strongest masonry, strengthened still more with iron chain bars in 
every lateral direction. The large tile pieces are 4 feet long, and 3 feet 
2 inches broad, 5 inches in thickness at the edges under the saddle, 4 
inches across the middle, and 3 inches at the lapping. The lap is 6 
inches. The saddle-pieces are 4 feet long, 15 inches broad, and 7 inches 
thick through at their apex. The marble of the roof and that for the 
skirting of the attic rooms and passages, was furnished and prepared by 
Messrs. Butler & Hail, from their quarries at East Chester, N. Y., 20 
miles from this city. With this exception, including the marble flooring, 
all the marble of the superstructure was furnished and prepared by 
Messrs. Masterton & Smith, from the quarries of Messrs. Kain & Mor- 
gan, at East Chester. ‘This marble is of granular formation, and purely 
white. The marble of the basement walls and buttresses was furnished 
by Messrs. Matthews, Hall & Co., from the Morrisania quarries, near 
West Farms, 12 miles from this city, and was worked by Messrs. Rogers 
& McBride, of this city. ‘This marble is, in every respect, inferior to the 
East Chester marble. | 

The separate stones, of which the greater portion of the building is 
constructed, are of very large dimensions. All the pieces, 28 in number, 
forming the water table on the flanks, measure nearly 4 feet square and 
12 feet 7 inches long; and their average weight is about 20 tons each. 
T wo of the large buttress stones weigh nearly 30 tons each. 

The stones of the architrave, in the large Doric entablature, are the 
same length, and nearly as large square as those in the water-table. The 
cornice pieces also, are very large stones, both on the horizontal lines 
and up the pediments. The key-stones at the apex of each pediment, the 
highest stones in the building, and upon which are formed the accroters 
at the summit, each weigh upward of twelve tons. The five pieces form- 
ing each shaft of the columns of the porticos are also large stones, weigh- 
ing from ten to twelve tons each. Also the blocks, of which the entire 
range of ante upon each flank is formed, are large stones, weighing from 
6 to 8 and 9 tons each. The shafts of the sixteen Corinthian columns 
in the rotunda of the large room weigh ten tons each. Beneath these, in 
the basement are the same number of columns, of heavy proportions, and 
nearly the same weight. 

The execution of the marble-work of the superstructure is highly cred- 
itable to the contractors who furnished it. Equally so is the work of 
placing and securing such immense masses of stone in the structure, to 
those to whose charge the rearing up of this splendid edifice has been 
committed ; and among those who, under the architect and superinten- 


dent, filled important stations on the work, we take pleasure in naming Mr. 
VOL. III. 28 
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Edward Cook, the master-mason, Mr. John Getchell, principal stone- 
setter, Messrs. Cole & Barnes, plasterers and stucco-men, Mr. H. 
Bruhn, master-carpenter. Nor must we forget Mr. Butcher, the boss 
rigger, for his industry, care and skill, at whose hoarse commands the 
ropes, rocks, rugged men and machinery were all made to move; and 
who, during a seven years’ service, never permitted one solitary stone to 
fall from its place, nor a human limb to be broken! 

All the ornaments in stucco were executed by Mr. H. Kneeland, after 
the original designs of the architect, Mr. Frazee. The four lions’ heads — 
upon the eaves were executed by Mr. George Mortimer, from a model 
made by Mr. Frazee, who also gave the designs for all the furniture 
throughout the several apartments of the building. The mahogany furni- 
ture was all furnished by Mr. Abm. Storm, cabinet-maker, Broadway, 
near Grand street. 

There is no building, perhaps, of modern time, so well built as this ; 
none that is throughout constructed of such imperishable materials and 
workmanship. Every point of Jateral thrust from the arches, or other 
pressure, is guarded and held secure by the strong arm of iron. Chain- 
ings, made of bars four inches broad and one inch in thickness, and of 
the best quality of wrought iron, extend across the building in every di- 
rection, at each series of the vaulting over the rooms and passages, thus 
binding and securing those heavy masses of stone and masonry, and 
holding them together in lasting unity, more firm and enduring than if 
the whole edifice were cut out of a single stone. 

The blocks of marble, composing the columns of the porticos, are so 
closely united in the column, that the joints can scarcely be seen; and 
were the several pieces of a uniform color, the columns would certainly 
have the appearance of being cut out of a single stone each. The plan 
of grinding one block upon another, as they were successively set in the 
column, until the stones made a perfect contact at the joint, entirely 
round the column, is an invention of Mr. Frazee; no work of this kind 
had hitherto been known to exist in architectural structure. We were 
pleased to see Mr. Frazee’s method subsequently pursued with success, 
in the setting of the columns in the large room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

The building of the Custom House was commenced in May, 1834, 
and the edifice finished, with its furniture complete, in May, 1842. 


It has cost ‘ : ; : , : k : , . $960,000 00 
Cost of the furniture, ; : : : ; : 25,000 00 
$985,000 00 


[New York Commercial Advertiser. | 
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THE QUEEN’S PRISON. 


A srier notice of the Act of Parliament relating to the Queen’s 
Prison, which came into operation on Tuesday, appeared in the Times on 
Friday last. It appears that all the prisoners now residing in the Fleet 
and Marshalsea prisons, who shall not speedily obtain their discharge, 
must, within a specified time, be removed to the Queen’s Prison. Some 
extraordinary removals will take place from the Fleet prison of persons 
who have been confined a very long period. One man, named Jeremiah 
Board, has been an inmate twenty-six years, and in whose case consider- 
able property has been obtained by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. The 
present act relating to insolvent debtors, by the operation of the compul- 
sory clause, has been productive of considerable benefit, and persons 
who had previously enjoyed their property in the rules or within the walls 
have found that the law was in a measure enabled to reach them. Al- 
ready has the “ din of preparation ’’ towards the alterations in the Queen’s 
Prison been heard, and the several portions in the prison to distinguish 
the ‘‘ classes” expected to be shortly made. A marked distinction will 
take place in the prisoners who have undergone a rehearing and those 
who have not, especially among those who have been remanded by the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and parties who refuse to file their schedules 
under the compulsory clause. ‘These two sets will be confined in the first 
class. By the recent act the Secretary of State is ordered to prepare rules 
for the government of the prison, which are to be laid before Parliament, 
and in which some strict orders respecting the supply of food are expect- 
ed to be detailed, as would seem by a clause in the bill against “ extrava- 
gance, and for the discipline of the prison.” The future appointment of the 
keeper of the prison will be in the gift of the Secretary of State, and not, 
as at present, in the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The salary in future is fixed at £800. ‘The act likewise abolishes the 
office of coroner for the prison, and directs that the inquests shall be held 
within the prison by the coroner for the city of London and borough of 
Southwark. There are 225 rooms in the Queen’s Prison, where there 
are at present about 130 persons, a few of whom have since Tuesday last 
taken up their quarters, rather than be removed under the warrant of 
Lord Denman. There are about 120 persons in the Fleet, with about 
50 in the Marshalsea. As many as 800 persons have resided in the 
Queen’s prison, making a striking contrast to the number now confined. 
In the Fleet considerable numbers have been confined, but it now pre- 
sents a desolate aspect, as also the Marshalsea, which has stood a number 
of years. These two prisons will be shortly closed, and will vest 
in the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. It is expected that 
the Fleet prison will be pulled down. At the present period there are 
upwards of 400 confined in Whitecross-street prison, besides a number 
discharged on bail by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. It is said to be in 
contemplation to abolish the prison in Southwark called ‘‘ The Borough 
Compter,” or “ Clink,” in Tooley-street, which is a prison for the Bor- 
ough Court of Record of the Borough of Southwark, prisoners taken 
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under executions from the Court of Requests, and prisoners for criminal 
offences within that jurisdiction, the latter of whom is now extremely 
small, in consequence of the sittings of Aldermen at the town-hall having 
been discontinued, and the business transferred to the magistrates at 
Union-hall. The subject is now before the Court of Common Council, 
and it is proposed to remove the debtors to Whitecross-street Prison. — 
London Times. 


THE AXLES OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


Tuer accident on the Versailles Railway by the breaking of the front 
axle of a four-wheeled locomotive engine having given rise to some dif- 
ference of opinion as to what would be the effect of a broken front axle 
of the four-wheeled engines used in this country on the London and Bir- 
mingham, the Eastern Counties, the Midland Counties, the North Union, 
and other railw ays using this description of engine, the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company, with their usual liberality, undertook some 
experiments for this purpose. ‘The object was to ascertain the effect of 
a broken fore-axle, and whether any thing could be suggested from these 
effects which could increase the public safety. As no front-axle of this 
kind of engine had ever been known to break, it was determined to cut 
one, so as to insure its breaking. Accordingly, a few days since, the 
fore-axle of one of the ordinary passenger-engines was cut nearly through 
its entire thickness, at a short distance from one of the bearings, (as being 
the most severe test,) and was started from Wolverton without any load. 
The engine ran eight miles, and it was then examined, and the axle 
found to be broken quite in two. The engine was then crossed over to 
the other line of rails, (passing through the points,) and returned back to 
Wolverton, without any accident whatever. The next day the engine, 
precisely in the same state in which it had been left on the preceding 
day, was started from Wolverton with a train of six loaded luggage- 
trucks attached, weighing about 35 tons, and it proceeded, without stop- 
ping, to Watford, a distance of 34 miles. At this time the speed was 
about 25 miles an hour, when one of the fore wheels slipped inside the 

rails, but the engine exhibited no signs of breaking down. The wheel 
was replaced on the rail, and the engine again started and ran 12 miles 
further, when one of the fore-wheels and both the driving-wheels slipped 
off the rails, and the engine ran 200 yards over the cross-sleepers, but 
without the slightest indication of breaking down. ‘The wheels were 
again replaced on the rails, and the engine then ran safely to Camden- 
town, a distance of 52 miles, which it accomplished in three hours and a 
half, including all the time lost in twice replacing the wheels on the rails. 
The total distance run by the engine after the axle was broken quite 
through was upwards of 60 miles; and the experiment is considered to 
afford the most satisfactory evidence of the perfect safety of the four- 
wheeled engines when made with inside bearings. The fracture of the 
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crank axle of these engines has several times been proved to be perfectly 
harmless; as instances have occurred of four-wheeled engines running 
seven miles with a broken crank-axle; while it is said that six-wheeled 
engines are immediately disabled under similar circumstances. — Lond. 
Morn. Chron. 


NEW GUNS IN WAR STEAMERS. 


Tue late experiments at Woolwich, and the forthcoming ones 
at Deal, for the purpose of testing the superiority of the new guns, 
excite just now considerable interest throughout the profession. No 
greater proof of this can be afforded than the numerous inquiries we have 
received, not only from officers who have recently served, but those who 
have been on half-pay a considerable time, and are, probably, no longer 
fit for active service. Some of these latter, who have not possessed the 
opportunities now available for acquiring proficiency in naval gunnery, 
express their surprise at the great weight of the 68-pounders on board 
the Geyser ; and are anxious to know what benefit is expected to com- 
pensate for this inconvenience. The reason is evident: the intention 
being to produce a great range, it cannot be accomplished without large 
charges of powder; hence the necessity of casting the gun larger than 
was the former practice. The old 68-pounder carronade, or ‘‘ Smasher,” 
(as it was originally called,) weighed only about 36 cwt.; the full charge 
was 5 lbs. 12 oz. ; and the range (greatest) about 1,300 yards; but Col. 
Dundas’s modern gun of that calibre, owing to its weight and form, is 
capable of bearing acharge of 20 lbs. of powder, and to range a shot up- 
wards of 4,000 yards, being considerably more than any piece of artil- 
lery we hitherto possessed, while Mr. Monk’s gun of 97 cwt., throwing a 
shot of 56 Ibs. is little, if any, inferior in this respect to the former, which 
weighs 113 cwt. The principal advantage of the Dundas gun is, its 
being adapted to an existing calibre; whereas Mr. Monk’s shot of 56 
ibs. is a deviation from any calibre we already possess. For steam-ves- 
sels, guns possessing the longest range are the most desirable, because not 
only are they calculated to batter a town from a distance beyond the 
reach of ordinary cannon, but, also, because the shot has greater veloci- 
ty, and, consequently, the power of penetrating deeper at low elevations, 
and thus producing more certain and destructive effect than when it is 


necessary to elevate greatly in order to reach the object. — Naval and 
Military Gazette. 


GALVANIC GILDING. 


Tue new method of gilding, by means of galvanism, appears to have 
excited considerable interest in Germany. t 
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here is, in the Allgemeine 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Zeitung of the 6th, an article which states, that Professor Bottger, of 
Frankfort, has, after long perseverance in experiments, brought the pro- 
cess to the highest degree of perfection. He has discovered a salt, the 
application of which to the material, it is said, overcomes all the difficul- 


ties hitherto encountered in gilding. All kinds of metals, on being im- 


mersed in the solution of this salt, comes out brilliantly gilded, withc ut 
suffering any of those black marks or stains, to which they would be liable 
in the common process. 
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FOREIGN. |market-place in the centre of the city, 
where they were met by our troops, and 
instantly driven back with great loss; in 

bring interesting intelligence from China, | fact it would seem, that the moment the 

where the temporary respite from hostili- | Chinese troops found themselves so 
ties had given way to active operations. | warmly received, their sole object was to 

Sir Henry Pottinger’s circular gives the | get out of the city as fastas possible ; and 

details of these operations, which, there- | in their retreat to the south gate, the field 

fore, we copy in full: guns drawn by ponies came up, and 
Circutar.— To Her Britannic Majes- | opened on a dense mass with grape and 

ty’s Subjects in China. Her Britannic | canister, at a distance of less than 100 

Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China has | yards. Above 250 dead bodies were found 

great pleasure in announcing to Her Maj- | inside the walls, and when the accounts 

esty’s subjects, the complete repulse of | came away, her Majesty’s 49th Regiment 
two bodies of Chinese troops, which at- | had not returned from the pursuit of the 
tacked the British positions at Ningpo | discomfited and flying enemy. 

and Chinhe at daylight on the morning| While these operations were progress- 

of the 10th of last month. | ing on shore, a number of fire-boats (sam- 

During the whole of February, almost | pans), lashed together with chains, were 
daily intelligence reached the head-quar- | floated down the river, and were towed 
ters of her Majesty’s forces, showing that | into the mud by the boats of the Sesostris 
the Chinese high authorities contemplat- | steamer. In the mean time a gun was 
ed some active operations, but they were | brought down a lane in the eastern sub- 
from time to time deferred on such frivo- | urb (across the river) ; and as the inhab- 
lous pretences, that it appeared their Ex- | itants had been previously warned that 
cellencies the Naval and Military Com-| any such attempt would bring chastise- 
manders-in-Chief had gone over to Chu- | ment upon them, her Majesty’s ship Mo- 
san to make arrangements at that place, | deste opened her guns, and did great exe- 


Cuina. The British overland mails 


preparatory to a forward movement of a 


ortion, at least, of her Majesty’s com- | 


ined forces. 

In this state matters remained until the 
date and hour above-mentioned, when 
a considerable body of Chinese, estimated 
at from 10,000 to 12,000 men, advanced 
upon the south and west gates of Ningpo, 
got over the walls, and penetrated to the 


| cution in that quarter. 
The attack on Chinhae was much 
‘more feeble. 


The enemy advanced to 
the north gate, where they were driven 
(off by the guard, and followed by one 
company (afterwards reinforced by three 
others) of her Majesty’s 55th Regiment, 
who killed 30 men and two mandarins in 


| the pursuit. 








Simultaneously with the attack on the 
city of Chinhae, fire sampans, chained | 
together, were set adrift to burn the ship- 
ping at their anchorage; but they all 
went ashore above the ships of war and 
merchant vessels, and did no sort of harm. 
Shortly before these repulses occurred, 
the Nemesis steamer was sent from Chu- 
san to reconnoitre the island of Taisam, 
where it was understood Chinese troops 
were collecting with the purpose of at- 
tacking her Majesty’s forces at Tinghae. 
The steamer sent her boats into a creek, | 
where they were fired on, and, iff conse- | 
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high treason. He was found guilty on the 
second and third counts of the indictment, 
which charged him with discharging a 
pistol, with intention to assassinate the 
Queen, loaded with gunpowder and some 
other destructive substanze,and with dis- 
charging a certain loaded pistol. The 
facts were proved as they have been here- 
tofore stated. The verdict, “ guilty,” hav- 
ing been returned by the foreman, it was 
recorded, and the Chief-Justice proceeded 
to sentence the prisoner. After some ap- 
propriate remarks on the enormity of the 
crime, he delivered the sentence thus: 


quence, Commander Collinson and Lieu- | “ That you, John Francis, be taken hence 
tenant Hall landed the steamer’s compa-| to the place from whence you came, 
ny, when the Chinese fled, with the loss; and that you be drawn from thence 
of about thirty killed and a number| ona hurdle to the place of execution, and 
wounded. The steamer’s boats then set | there be hanged by the neck until you are 
fire to a number of junks, which had | dead; that your head be then severed from 
also fired on her, and returned to Chin-|! your body, and your body divided into 
hae. four quarters, to be disposed of as her 





Their Excellencies the Naval and Mil- | Majesty may think fit.” 


itary Commander-in-Chief had gone back | 
to Ningpo, and proposed to follow up the | 
repulses the enemy had experienced by 
active measures. 

It affords her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
the highest satisfaction to close this cir-' 
cular by stating that, in these attempts of 
the enemy, her Majesty’s combined forces 
had not lost a man. 

The latest intelligence from the head- 
quarters of the Chinese army south of 
the Hangchow River, speak of the troops 
as being in almost a state of insubordina- | 
tion, and in want of supplies, &c. 

The Emperor had ordered that the 
provinces which are the seat of war) 
should bear the expenses of it ; and as the | 
inhabitants seemed resolved to make no | 


he prisoner fainted away when the 
sentence was pronounced. 

On the 2d of July, by order of the 
Queen, the sentence was commuted to 
transportation for life to the penal settle- 
ment of Tasmania. There was through- 
out some doubt whether the pistol was 
loaded with ball. 

Lonpvon, July 3. A second attempt 
was made on the Queen’s life, as she re- 
turned from her drive. A young man 
named Bean snapped a pistol at her, 
which, however, did not go off. He was 
soon after arrested and committed for 
trial. The pistol was only loaded witha 
piece of tobacco pipe. 

Stream Expr osion on tHe Sr. Law- 
RENCE, June 9. The boiler of steamer 


further sacrifices, there appears every | Shamrock exploded as she was on her 
probability of the army dissolving itself, | passage up from Montreal. She left the 
and becoming totally disorganized. | canal basin, at Montreal, on Friday even- 


God save the Queen. 
Henry Porrincer, 
her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 


Dated at Macao, on the Ist day of | 


April, 1542. 

Lonpon, June 5. Mr. Lister, the Brit- 
ish Registrar-General of births, deaths, 
and marriages, whose reports we have 
frequently mentioned in the Chronicle, 
died at the mansion of his relative, the 
Earl of Morley. Mr. Lister was the au- 
thor of Granby, a novel, and several other 
literary works. 

Lonpon, June 17. John Francis, the 
author of the attempt on the life of the 
Queen, [see p. 280,| had his trial in the 
Centre Criminal Court, on the charge of 


| ing, and the locks at Lachine early on 


| Saturday morning, having in tow three 
| barges, one empty and one partially laden. 
She carried no cargo besides the luggage 
of passengers, whose number, we under- 
stand, amounted to 120 souls. About 11 
o'clock, when the steamer had proceeded 
only about five miles from Lachine, her 
renee exploded, scattering death and de- 
struction. So sudden were its effects, that 
in less than five minutes, sixty-two hu- 
man beings were precipitated into eter- 
/nity. The passengers were English, 
| Irish, and Scotch emigrants, but princi- 
pally English. 

The explosion carried away the decks, 
and opened the sides, so that the vessel 
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immediately went down. The loss fell 
principally upon the English, who Were 
in the bows; the three women and two 
men in the cabin perished, and all who 
were between decks, with the exception 
of three Irishmen. 

The Captain dropped two barges which 
he had in tow, and made all haste to carry 
succor. When the Dolphin reached the 
scene of the disaster, the sight was appal- 
ling, the unfortunate steamer had disap- 
peared, and the surface of the water was 
covered with living and dead bodies, the 
living clinging to fragments of the wreck, 
and to the sides of two barges which re- 
mained unimpaired. By the humaneand 
laudable exertions of the master and crew 
of the Dolphin, fifty-eight persons of dif- 
ferent ages and sexes were picked up. 
Of these, about thirty are more or less in- 


jured, and about thirty, principally Irish, 


escaped unhurt. 

Paris, June 11. The session of the 
Chamber of Deputies closed. On the 13th; 
the royal ordinance dissolving the Cham- 
ber was published. The convocation of 
the Electoral Colleges for the new elec- 
tion is fixed for July 9, and the meeting 


of the new Chamber for the 3d of Au- | 


gust. 

Spain. The resignation of M. Surra y 
Rull, the Spanish Minister of Finance, 
took place May 25; it was followed on 
the next day by that of M. Camba, Minis- 
ter of Marine, and both resignations were 
accepted by the Regent. The resignation 
was officially announced on the 27th, and 
there was a discussion on the subject in 
the Cortes. On the 28th, after a long de- 
bate, a vote of deliberate censure upon the 
Ministry was passed, by a majority of 7, 
in a full house of 163 members. The 
Ministers in consequence gave in their 
resignations. The Regent thereupon 
named General Rodil to be Minister of 
War, with authority to forma Ministry of 
which he should be the president. At the 
last date no ministry had been formed. 
General Rodil, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, was with the army of the North, 
but he immediately returned to Madrid, 
where he arrived June 5th, and accepted 
the appointment, but he found difficulty 
in forming a ministry, who would hope to 
carry on the government against the late 
opposition. 

e finally formed the following combi- 
nation, the strength of which is yet to be 
proved : Rodil, Minister of War and Presi- 
dent of the Council ; Almadovar, Foreign 
Affairs ; Zumalcarregui, Justice ; Ramon 
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Calatrava, Finance; Capaz, Marine; 
Torres Solanes, Interior. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ruopre Istanp. The dispersion of 
Dorr’s forces, and his flight from the 
state, [see p. 256,] put an end to the dis- 
turbances in Rhode Isiand. The great 
body of the suffrage party, being satisfied 
by the liberal provisions of the enactment 
of the legislature providing for a new 
constitutional convention, no further out- 
break took place or was apprehended. 
The trial of the prisoners who were taken 
at Chepatchet after Dorr’s flight thence 
occupied public attention in Providence, 
but no new details of the history of the 
various transactions which marked the 
progress of the insurrection were elicited 
in their examination. 

The Governor raised the reward for the 
arrest of Dorr to $5,000, [see p. 255,] and 


| called on the Executive departments of 


neighboring states to grant leave for his 
| arrest, if within their borders. Governor 
_ Cleveland of Connecticut declined com- 
| plying with this request, as before, on the 
ground that he had no evidence that Dorr 
| was in that state. He readily granted 
| requisitions for others of the insurgents, 
where such evidence was produced. Mr. 
_Dorr’s flight was so secretly conducted, 
|that thus far his retreat has not tran- 
| spired. 
| By direction of the State Government, 
| the 21st of July was celebrated as a day 
|of public Thanksgiving, that the state 
| has been saved from the horrors of anar- 
| chy and civil war. 

New York, Tune 30. The brig Ore- 
gon, the second vessel of the South Sea 
| Exploring Expedition, having on board 
the officers and crew of the Peacock, 
| which was lost at the mouth of Colum- 
bia River, arrived from Rio Janeiro. 

New York, July 4. The celebration 
of the sixty-sixth anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence was conducted through- 
out the country with as much enthusiasm 
asever. In many quarters the “ Wash- 
‘ingtonian” Temperance Societies cele- 
| brated the day in such a manner as to 
| display their attachment to their princi- 
ples of reform. 

In the city of New York the water of 
the Croton Aqueduct [see p. 283] was 
admitted into the distributing reservoirs, 
in the presence of large crowds of people, 
a national salute being fired at the same 
time, to express the general satisfaction 
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at the completion of this magnificent 
enterprise. 

Sr. Lovis, July 3. The steamboat | 
Edna collapsed both flues of her larboard 
boiler, at a quarter past 4 o'clock, this | 
morning, at the mouth of the Missouri | 
river. 

The Edna landed at the mouth about 
1 o'clock this morning. The iatan was 
lying there, and the Edna landed on the 
outside of her, and lay in such a position, 
that it was difficult for the latan to get 
away from the shore. However, after a | 
little trouble the Iatan got under way, | 
and had run three or four hundred yards, | 
when the Edna shoved out from the shore. 
Her bow could not have been more than 
one hundred feet from the shore when 
she collapsed her flues. Her engine had 
been working. out of gear, full a half hour, . 
and had not been stopped more than ten 
minutes at the very outside. 

The number of wounded was sixty- 
three, mostly Germans. Some two or 
three were blown into the river and saved, 
and it was supposed that two or three 
others were lost. 

The Edna was bound up the Missouri, 
with full freight. She has been towed in | 
by the Annawan. The wounded were | 
all Germans, with the exception of the | 
second engineer, who was on watch, and 
one fireman. They are a portion of a| 
party of emigrants. Forty-four of those 
wounded subsequently died. 

Lovisiana, July 4, 5,and 6. The elec- 
tion for members of the State Govern- 
ment, and for Members of Congress, took | 
place. The election was held for three | 
representatives in Congress, according to | 
the division of districts heretofore exist- 
ing, but as under the new apportionment 
law the State is entitled to four members, 
another election must be held for repre- 
sentatives. The result of the election 
was the choice of Mr. Mouton, (demo- 
eratic,) by about 1,200 majority over Mr. 
Johnson, (whig); a Senate, consisting of | 
9 whigs and 7 democrats, and a House | 
consisting of 32 whigs and 25 democrats. | 
At the last election a whig Governor and 
House, and a democratic Senate were 
chosen. 

Cuartestown, (Mass.) July 22. The 
cap-stone of Bunker-Hill Monument, 
forming the apex of the pyramid, was laid | 
on Saturday morning, in presence of the | 
Directors of the Monument Association, | 
and a number of citizens. As the clock 


struck 6, a signal gun was fired by the 
Charlestown Artillery, and the steam | 
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power for raising the stone was imme- 
diately put in motion. In 16 minutes the 
stone reached the top of the Monument, 
and at half-past 6 it was laid in cement, 
and a national salute announced that the 
Monument was finished. 

The corner-stone of the Monument 
was laid June 17, 1825, in presence of 
General Lafayette, and a great concourse 
of citizens, among whom were a large 
number who had shared in the dangers 
and honors of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
The monument has been 17 years in 
building, during more than half of which 
period the work was entirely suspended. 

The structure, we may now say, is 
completed, although some considerable 
work, in finishing off the exterior as well 
as the interior, yet remains to be done. 
In the interior cone, about twenty small 
blocks have been left, to enable the build- 


ers to adjust their machinery, which are 


now to be supplied. The outside of the 
work will also undergo the finishing upe- 
ration, as the staging is lowered down 
from the top, and the upper part of the 
interior is also to be smooth-hammered, 
all of which will occupy the principal 
part of the present season. 

Wasuineton, July 21. Commerce 
or THE Unrrep Srates. The annual 
statement of the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States for the year 
ending September 30, 1841, was laid be- 
fore the Senate. The following are some 
of the general results exhibited by the 
statement: 


Value of Imports. 


Merchandise free of duties, $66,019,731 
paying ad valorem duties, 34,610,642 
specific duties, 27,515,804 

Total, $127,946,177 

Imp. in American vessels, 113,221,877 

“ in foreign vessels, 14,724,300 


Value of Exports. 





American productions, $106,382,722 

Foreign productions re-ex- 

ported, 15,469,081 
$121,851,803 


Of the American productions were car- 
ried 
In American vessels, $82,569,389 
In Foreign vessels, 23,813,333 
_The following are the amounts of some 
of the principal articles of export : 


Cotton, $54,330,341 
Tobacco, 12,576,703 
Flour, 7,759,646 





























Manufactures, 


Gold and silver coin, 


Pork, 
Rice, 


3,122,546 
2,746,486 
2,621,537 


2.010.107 


The number of vessels, their tonnage 
and crews, which entered the ports of the 
United States for the year ending the 
30th September, 1541 : 

Vess. Tonnage. 
American, 7,735 1,631,909 


Foreign, 4,538 


736,444 


Men. Boys. 
75445 2,830 
43.675 


453 





Total, 12,273 2,368,353 119,120 3,283 

The number of vessels which cleared 
from ports of the United States during 
the same period was 
American, 7,790 1,634,156 


Foreign, 4,554 


736.849 


348 





Total, 


12,344 2,371,005 123,277 3,391 


The tonnage of the United States, for 
the year ending September 30, 1541, was, 


In foreign trade, 
registered, 
Coasting trade, 
enrolled, 
Coasting trade, 
licensed, 


Cod fishery, en- 
rolled, 

Mackerel, enr’d 

Cod fishery, un- 


der 20 tons, 


Whale fishery, 
registered and 
enrolled, 


1,076,036 18 


31,031 70 


60,556 05 
11,321 13 


5,995 79 





945,803 42 


1,107,067 SS 


77,873 02 


2,130,744 37 


157,405 17 


Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, 
there is employed in steam navigation, 


174,342 44. 


The number of vessels built during the 


ear amounted to 761. 


oa! 
118,893 71. 


Their tonnage, 


The tonnage for the year 1541 is less 
than that of 1540, by 50,019 79 tons. 

Commerce of each State and Territory 
for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1541. 


Maine, 

N. Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 


Imports. 


$700,961 
73,701 
246,789 


20,318,003 


339,592 
295,989 


75,713,426 


9915 
2,315 


10,346,698 


3,276 


Exports. 
$1,091,565 
10,348 
278,987 
487,313 
278.465 
599,348 
33,139,838 
19,166 
5,152,501 


38,555 


1 


_— 
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79,216 3,043 | 
44.061 


| 
} 





Maryland, 

D. of Columbia, 
Virginia, 

N. Carolina, 

S. Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 1 
Ohio, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Michigan, 
Missouri, 


Florida, 


6,101,313 


77.263 


4 
| 
_— 
~ 
~. 
— 
-_ 
_ 


449,007 
530,819 


0,256,350 
11,318 
923 
137,800 
33,875 
145,151 


7.5% 


4,947,16€ 
769,331 
5,630,286 
383,056 
8,043,284 
3.696.513 
10,951,271 


34,387,453 
793,114 
§§,529 


36,629 





Total, 


$127,946,177 


$121,851,802 


The following tables, prepared by the 
Register of the Treasury, exhibit a digest- 
ed comparative view of the commerce 
and finances of the United States, for the 


last fifteen years : 


Value 
Fr. of duty. 
$ 
1827, 11,855,104 
1828, 12,379,176 
1829, 11,805,501 
1830, 12,746,245 
15351, 13,456,625 
1832, 14,247,453 
1833, 32,447,950 
1534, 68,393,180 
1835, 77,940,493 
1836, 92,056,481 
1837, 69,250,031 
1838, 60,560,005 
1839, 76,401,792 
1840, 57,196,204 
1841, 66,019,731 
Value 
For. mer’se. 
1827, 23,403,136 
1828, 21,595,017 
1829, 16,658,478 
1830, 14,387,479 
1831, 20,033,526 
1832, 24,039,473 
1833, 19,822,735 
1834, 23,312,811 
1835, 20,504,405 
1836, 21,746,360 
1837, 21,854,962 
1838, 12,452,795 
1839, 17,494,525 
1540, 15,190,312 
1841, 15,469,081 


of Imports. 
Paying duty. 
$ 
67,628,964 
76,130,648 
62,687,026 
58,130,675 
89,730,499 
86,779,513 
75,670,361 
58,128,152 
71,955,249 
97,923,554 
71,739,186 
52,857,399 
85,690,340 
49,945,315 
61,925,757 


of Exports. 


Dom. prod. 
58,921,691 
50,669,669 
55,700,193 
50,462,029 
61,277,057 
63,137,470 
70,317,698 
$1,024,162 
101,189,082 
106,916,680 
95,564,414 
66,033,821 
103,533,891 
113,895,634 
106,382,722 


‘otal. 
4 


79,484,068 

88,500,824 

74,492,527 

70,576,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,115,311 
126,521,332 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,042,132 
107,141,519 
127,945,488 


Total. 
$2,324,827 
72,264,686 
72,358,671 
73,849,508 
$1,310,583 
$7,176,943 
90,140,433 

101,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,025,416 
131,571,956 
121,851,803 
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Bullion and Specie. | 





Tease. Imported. Exported. 
1827, 19,712,283 8,151,130 8,014,880 
1828 23.205,524 7,489,741 8,243,476 
1829. 22.681.966 7,403,612 4,924,020! 
1830, 21,922.391  8155,964 2,178,773 
1831, 24.224.442 7,305,945 9,014,931 
1832, 28,465,237 5,907,504 5,656,340) 
1833, 29,032,509 7,070,368 2,611,701} 
1834, 16,214,957 17,911,632 2,076,758 | 
1835, 19,391,311 13,131,447 6,477,755 
1836, 23.409.941 13.400.881 4.324.336 
1837, 11.169,290 10,516,414 5.976.249 | 
1838, 16,158,800 17,747,116 3,508,046 
1839, 23.137.925 5.595.176 8.776.743! 
1840, 13,499,502 8.882.813 8,417,014 
1841, 14,487,216 4,975,883 10,034,332 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 


None of the bills of general importance 
which we mentioned in our last Number | 
as awaiting the action of Congress have 
yet been matured. 

In returning the apportionment bill | 
[see p. 287] to Congress with his signa- 
ture, President Tyler informed the two 
Houses that he had filed with the law, in | 
the department of State, a paper stating 
his reasons for giving it his assent. 

This annunciation caused some feeling 
in the House. Mr. J. Q. Adams declared 
that the course of the President was en- 
tirely unprecedented and unjustifiable, and 
on his motion the message announcing it 
to the House was referred to a select com- 
mittee. Of this committee he was, of 
course, the chairman. 

A few days after, this committee pre- 
sented to the House a resolution, calling 
on the Secretary of State for the paper 
containing the President’s reasons. The 
House so amended the resolution, that it 
should call only for a copy of the docu- 
ment, and in this form it passed. On the 
4th of July, accordingly, the Secretary of 
State transmitted to the House a copy of 
the document. In it the President stated 
that he signed the apportionment bill not 
so much from a decided opinion of the 
constitutionality of its provisions, as from 
a desire to concur with Congress in ev- 
ery instance where he was in doubt, 
where he had not a clear and decided 
opinion against a measure. He repre- 


sented that he was in doubt as to that 
provision of the bill which required the 
States to adopt the district system in the 





choice of representatives. 
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This document, having been placed in 
the hands of the committee, it reported 
on the 16th the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the House of Represent- 
atives consider the act of the President of 
the United States, notified to them in his 
message of the 25th ult., namely, his 
causing to be deposited in the office of the 
Secretary of State, with the act of Con- 
gress, entitled “an act for an apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the seve- 
ral States, according to the sixth census,” 
approved by him, an exposition of his 
reasons for giving to the said act his 
sanction, as unwarranted by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, inju- 
rious to the public interest, and of evil 
example for the future, and this House do 
hereby solemnly protest against the said 


'act of the President, and against its ever 


being repeated, or adduced as a precedent 
hereafter. 

There has been some debate on this 
resolution, but the House has taken no 
action upon it. Mr. Adams said ina 
speech upon it, that he considered the 
matter as more important, as two of the 
States,"(New Hampshire and Missouri,) 
had signified a disinclination to comply 
with the districting provision of the act. 

The veto of the provisional tariff bill, 
which we mentioned in the last Number 
of the Chronicle, [see p. 287], excited 
some surprise at Washington. The op- 
position of the President to a distribution 
of the land fund, when duties were more 
than twenty per cent., was known; but 
as this bill proposed to suspend the ope- 
ration of the land act entirely for the 
month of July, (beyond which month 
none of its provisions went,) it had not 
been generally believed that he would 
veto it, as he did, because it did not sus- 
pend it indefinitely. On the formal ques- 
tion, therefore, whether the bill should 
pass, notwithstanding the objections of 
the President, a debate arose, which lasted 
for several days, involving an examination 
of all the political questions and subjects 
which had or were supposed to have any 
bearing on national policy. This debate 
ended on the 4th of Fay, when 114 mem- 
bers voted in favor of the bill, and 97 
against it. As the constitution requires 
a vote of two-thirds to pass a bill to 
which the President objects, the tempo- 
we tariff bill was lost on this division. 

he House then resumed the consider- 
ation of a permanent tariff. Under the 
operation of the “ hourrule,” a larger num- 
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ber, perhaps, of set speeches were made 

upon it, than were ever made on a 

general question before a deliberative 

body. After along debate on the bill as 

a whole, in which fifty-five different ad- 

dresses were made by different members, 

the House, in Committee of the Whole, 

proceeded on the 12th of July to vote on. 
amendments proposed to the bill. As the 
bill went into many details, this process 
of examining and voting on each article 
separately, though continued with inde- 
fatigable industry, occupied the attention 
of the committee till the 15th, when it 
rose and reported the bill as amended to 
the House. The ultimate fate of the bill, 
in the form in which it stood, was known 
at this time. It contained a provision, 
that nothing imbodied in it should inter- 
fere with the distribution of the proceeds 
of the land sales, [see Mon. Ch. V. IIL. 282, 
V. ILL. 354, although many duties higher | 
than twenty per cent. were levied by it. | 
The veto of the temporary Revenue bill 
showed that a tariff containing any such 
clause as this would probably not meet 
with the Executive approbation. The 
President had expressed his opinion in 
regard to a distribution of the proceeds of 
the land sales in his message of the 25th 
of March, [see p. 192] where he recom- 
mended that they should be pledged in 
redemption of the national debt. An at- 
tempt was made, while the Committee of 
the Whole were discussing the amend- | 
ments to the bill, to strike out the obnox- 
ious clause. The committee refused, how- 
ever, the vote being 70 to 105. 

The bill ‘having been reported by the 
Committee of the Whole, received some 
further modifications, and finally passed 
the House on the 16th of the month by a | 
vote of 116 to 112. It was at once sent 
to the Senate. The Committee of Fi- 
nance in that body reported certain 
amendments to it,on the 2ist. The Sen- 
ate had not taken any definite action upon 
it at our latest dates. 

The House, having disposed of the 
tariff bill, devoted a few days to “ territo- 
rial business,” and then took up the Sen- 
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rupt act. As a bill similar to this had 
already been rejected at the present ses- 
sion, a vote of two thirds was required for 
leave to introduce the subject again. On 
the motion to grant leave, on the 18th of 
the month, the Senate was equally divid- 
ed, and the bill accordingly failed. 

In the Senate, on the 2d of July, a bill 


allowing to the States of Massachusetts 


and Maine a considerable part of the bal- 
ance of their claim, for remuneration for 


| money paid for the services of their mili- 


tia in defence of the coast in the late war, 
passed after some debate. 

The “remedial justice” bill [see p. 
240], which provides for the transfer to 
the federal courts of cases similar to those 
of Hogan and McLeod, passed the Senate 
on the Sth of July. The House has not 
yet acted on either of these bills. 

We have published among the Miscel- 
laneous articles, in another part of this 
Number of the Chronicle, Mr. Webster’s 
correspondence with Mr. de Bocanegra, 
the Mexican Secretary of State. These 
documents were first published after hav- 
ing been called for by votes of each of the 
two Houses. General approbation was 
expressed in the Senate by members of 
all parties at the course taken and the 
language used by the Secretary. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson introduced into the 
House, in the course of the debate on the 
tariff bill, a proposition for an assump- 
tion of the State debts by the General 
Government. It met with little favor, 
however, only seven members voting in 
Mr. Botts of Virginia gave no- 
tice, after the veto of the provisional tariff 


| bill, that he intended to move the im- 


peachment of President Tyler for mal- 
conduct in office. This was a proposal 
which met the support of no party, and 
has not yet even come before the House 
in form. if it is made, there is no proba- 
bility that it will be entertained. 


The death of Hon. Wm. 8. Hastings, a 
member of the House of Representatives 
from Massachusetts, was announced to 
the House on the 27th of June. Mr. 


ate’s amendments to the Naval Appropri- | Hastings had been a member of the House 


ation Bill, [see p. 288.] The greater part 
of the Senate’s amendments were rejected 


in Committee of the Whole on the 21st | 


of July, and the bill is therefore still de- | 
tained, by the disagreement of the two | 
branches. 

In the Senate, Mr. Benton has again 
pressed his bill for the repeal of the bank- 


| for several years, serving with distinction 
and credit to himself, to the great satis- 
faction of his constituents. In the legis- 
lature of the State he had previously for 
many years occupied an important and 
useful position. He died on the 24th of 
June at the Virginia Springs, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. 








